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We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the public to the sale of the LIBRARY of the 
late Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, it being one of the most important offered at auction for some time, 
The books are all (except in a few instances,) sumptuously bound and in excellent order. Mr. Campbell 
prided himself on the editions, as he was always desirous of obtaining the choicest to be had. It is, there- 
fore, hardly necessary for us to direct attention to the numerous imprints of PickKERING, MurRAy, BENTLEY, 
Tatsoys, Loncmans and others; but to give an idea of the general character of the library we enumerate 
a few of the many works contained therein, viz.: Walton and Cotton’s Angler, proof plates, Pickering 
Edition—Ruskin’s Works, Murray’s Large-Paper Edition—Lodge’s Portraits—Audubon’s Birds and Quad- 
rupeds—Fickering Poets—Allison’s Europe, Blackwood’s Edition—Fardine’s Naturalists’ Library, early 
copy—Pickering’s Common Prayer-Books of Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Charles II., and 
Victoria—Grote’s Greece, Murray’s Best Edition—Hume’s England, Bowyer’s Elegant Edition, 10 vols., 
folio, calf extra; another copy in boards, with the plates in portfolios—Dzbdin’s Works—O’ Donovan's 
Annals of Ireland, by the four Masters—¥ones’s Grammar of Ornament—Brooke’s Gardens of England— 
Portraits of the British Poets, Proofs—Hall’s Baronial Halls—Waring’s Textile Fabrics—Bewick’s Fables— 
Zahn’s Ornaments—Vergill’s Eneados, by Garvin Douglas, London, 1553—Shaw’s liluminated Ornaments : 
Dresses and Decorations—Encyclopedia of Ornament and Decorative Art of the Middle Ages—Ackerman’s 
Fiistory of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford—Waverly Novels, Abbotsford Edition of 1852—Bz//- 
ing’s Antiquities of Scotland—a complete set of Ritson’s Writings—Engravings from the Works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence—Flaxman’s Illustrations of Homer—Jonian Antiquities—Prescott's Works, First Edition— 
Hope's Costumes of the Ancients—Wilkinson’s Ancient Lgyptians—Coleridge’s Works, Pickering Edition—, 
Smith's Dictionaries—Fesse’s Selwyn and His Contemporaries—kErasmus’s Paraphrase, First Edition, Lon- 
don, 1548-9—Fairbairn’s Crests—Fairfax Correspondence—Finden’s Ports and Harbors—Forester’s Horse 
and Horsemanship—Frankiin’s Works: Gell’s Pompciana—Gibbon’s Rome—Grammont’s Memoirs, Large- 
Paper Copy—Pickcring’s Small Books on Great Sutjects—Hall’s lreland—Hallam’s Works—Hfarris’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages— Madison’s Works—Littell’s Museum, first 47 vols—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Lowe’ s 


British Ferns—Lardner’s Works—Pepys’s Diary—Bancroft's United States—Knight’s Mahon’s and Mar- 
tineau’s Lingland. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE Civil Service Commission cannot be said to be making the sort 
of record its friends would wish. First of all, the selection of a 
secretary was not a happy one. Mr. Witson, of Atlanta, may be all 
that the position demands, and he does seem to have made a sacrifice in 
his acceptance of it. But it was not a fortunate circumstance that he 
was chosen because of his personal acquaintance with one of the com- 
missioners, and that the son of that commissioner was provided for 
through Mr. Wison’s acceptance. All this is capable of an innocent 
interpretation. Indeed, we fully believe that the innocent interpreta- 
tion is the true one. But it was unfortunate that the whole transaction 
could be represented as a personal job, and we are not surprised that 
Mr. Witson withdrew his acceptance at once, on seeing what a bad 

face might be put upon the matter. 

But much worse than the secreiaryship was the selection of our old 
friend, Mr. DE BENNEVILLE KEiM, as chief examiner. We always have 
scouted the idea that sound ideas on Civil Service Reform entitle a man 
to any special consideration when ordinary offices are to be filled. This 
seems to be the view taken by some of the more zealous friends of the 
reform. ‘They resent the selection of persons not enrolled in their 
scanty cohorts, for places of responsibility. But, when a place like this 
examinership is to be filled, then certainly nobody who is not heartily 
in favor of reform on the lines of the PENDLETON bill should be taken ; 
if for no other reason, because the friends of that bill should be left no 
opportunity to throw the responsibility of its possible failure on other 
people’s shoulders. Now, that Mr. Ker ever favored the selection of 
officials by a competitive method, there is not the slightest proof. He 
has been a politician and an office-hunter of the most ordinary sort, and 
with nothing whatever in his record to stamp him as a reformer. That 
he has been honest in his discharge of such duties as were entrusted to 
him, we see no reason to doubt. 

But, if he were as zealous as Mr. EaTon or Mr. Curtis, the objection 
to his appointment would remain. As his official reports to the Gov- 
ernment show, Mr. KEIM is not even master of his own language. He 
writes English as one of our emancipated slaves might be expected to 
write it, with a visible preference for sounding words and an evident 
misapprehension of their exact meaning. This is not a matter of small 
moment, when it is remembered that Mr. Keim will have the responsi- 
bility for the character of the examinations, and of the decision as to the 
merits of the answers. 

Why did the commissioners look about for an appointee in this old- 
fashioned way, instead of selecting their secretary and their chief ex- 
aminer by the new method? Have they no faith in that method, ex- 
cept as a restraint upon other people than themselves? Do they 
not believe that it is sufficient to test merit and capacity for these two 
offices, as well as for sixty thousand other offices? Or do they think 
themselves so far elevated above the suspicion of jobbery and mistake 
that they can be trusted to use this ordinary way of selection, while 
members of the Cabinet cannot? Altogether, their new enterprise 
makes a very bad start. 


THE resignation of Mr. Commissioner Raum from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue took the country somewhat by surprise, but does not 
excite any general regret. The Bureau has been one of the best man- 
aged departments in the Government ; but this has been due rather to 
the comparative security in their tenure of office possessed by its 
officials, than to the personal merits of their superior. In the recent 
contest for the Illinois Senatorship. Mr. Raum showed a great willing- 
ness to use it as a political engine to advance his own fortunes ; and his 
signal defeat was not one of the misfortunes of the year. Mr. Raum 
says that he leaves because Mr. FoLcER has not treated him with the 
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consideration to which he is entitled. Unfortunately, there is nothing 
in either Mr. Raum’s character or his intellect which commands a great 
degree of consideration. Mr. SHERMAN treated him with less courtesy 
than Mr. FoLGeR has done; yet he clung to his office, and used it to 
the utmost of his power as a factor in the SHERMAN campaign of 1880. 
Some other reason must be found for this resignation. Rumor says 
that the Commissioner has been retained by the distillers to represent 
them in suits pending or expected before the Supreme Court. 





THE Star Route trials have not drawn to their close without another 
sensation. The counsel for the defence offered to submit the case to 
the jury without argument, both before Mr. Ker made his vigorous 
and elaborate speech for the Government and even after that argument 
had been heard. ‘There are two possible explanations of this. One is 
that it is a feint to impress the jury. _ In a trial so tedious, the counsel 
which offers to save a jury many wearisome days may expect to be re- 
garded by its weaker members with gratitude. There would be policy 
in making the offer, especially if it were certain to be refused. The 
other explanation is that the counsel for the defence know that they can 
make little of their case, and fear Mr. MERRICK’s closing analysis of 
their arguments. This we think more likely, especially as the offer was 
renewed. But the law officers of the Government did well to refuse 
the offer. Ina case so involved as this, more than half the battle is in 
the organization of the evidence into.a compact body of proof of guilt. 
The defence have everything to gain by having the evidence left before 
the jury in a detached and sporadic condiiion. The prosecution have 
everything to gain from its final presentation as a well-connected chain 
of proof. This is true, indeed, of all conspiracy trials, but especially 
so of trials which cover a great range and variety of circumstances. 





Ir is rumored that a demand for the extradition of persons charged 
with a share in recent political murders in Ireland, has been made, or 
will be made, by the British Government. We should not regret seeing 
all tlfe perpetrators of these crimes in the power of the British Govern- 
ment. For Ireland’s sake especially, we should be glad of their condign 
punishment. But the rights of national hospitality cannot be violated, 
even for the detection and punishment of ‘‘Invincibles.’’ These crimes 
do not come within the meaning of the extradition treaty. They are not 
acts of personal malice or vindictiveness, but parts of a great political 
disturbance, and the direct fruits of English misrule in Ireland. Suppose 
Mr. Ecan could be shown to have supplied the “ Invincibles’’ with 
money from the funds of the Land League, with the distinct knowledge 
that it was to be used for the removal of the Irish Secretary and Mr. 
Burke. In that case, Americans would have no sympathy to waste on 
Mr. Ecan; but they could not surrender him, without establishing a 
precedent which would be used by the British or some other Govern- 
ment against men for whose struggles in behalf of liberty we should 
have every sympathy. This is the principle upon which England, her- 
self, acted in the case of the Italian conspiracies in London against the 
life of NapoLEon III. A careful study of the despatches exchanged be- 
tween London and Paris on that occasion would furnish our State De- 
partment with the expressions of polite regret and emphatic refusal 
needed for the present case. 

Among the reasons for the refusal to give up political prisoners is 
the peculiarly untrustworthy character of the evidence against them 
generally. Every political agitation brings to the surface creatures who 
make capital ‘by pretended revelations. The English public is particu- 
larly open to this kind of fraud at the present moment. Thus, that 
notorious blackmailer, Mr. Picotr, the former proprieter of Zhe /rish- 
man, is admitted to the pages of the best English periodicals, to retzil 
as fact, for a handsome consideration, all his guesses and conjectures 

































































about the doings of people who never for a moment took him into their 
confidence. In Zhe Contemporary, he has the insolence to charge the 
murder of the Earl of Tyrone upon an Irish-American Nationalist who 
has been the foremost in his public and private resistance to the policy 
of outrage and assassination. 


WE seem to have entered upon another era of strikes, and, as usual, 
Pittsburgh is the centre of atmospheric disturbance, not only the iron 
men, but other trades, having united to resist reductions which em- 
ployers declare to be necessary. The country is in a prosperous condi- 
tion generally, the reports of exports and imports are satisfactory, the 
amount of production is great, and the ratio of legitimate to speculative 
business is all that could be desired. But prices are falling, enterprise 
is checked, and a general feeling of dissatisfaction characterizes both 
capital and labor. They are both in the mood for a collision. 

It is impossible to accept the existing relations of capital and labor 
as a finality. Society cannot afford so much friction as grows out of 
their repeated disagreements. The laboring classes see great fortunes 
accumulated in transportation, trade and manufacturing, while they 
get nothing but the means of prolonging existence on a more or less 
comfortable level. The capitalist thinks he gets no more than his 
share, since he furnishes the stock of the business and claims that he 
takes all the risks. But, in fact, he has a monopoly only of the more 
ordinary risks. ‘The hard times that turn his work-people adrift are a 
chief part of the risks; and from these he offers no insurance. What 
is needed is a general arrangement, by which the surplus of profit above 
a certain percentage shall be divided on a fixed ratio between the 
employer and his workmen. We know the difficulty of making this 
arrangement, but we expect to see the time when no State will grant a 
charter which does not contain a provision to this effect. 





THE new lines of railway which the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is engaged in constructing in Pennsylvania, are of importance, 
both as to their extent and cost, and also as marking the earnestness of 
the contest between the great railroad lines for the possession of the coal 
and iron traffic. The Pennsylvania finds the Reading Company reach- 
ing out, by the aid of the Vanderbilt interest, to build a new line 
through the State, and also to make controlling connections with the 
bituminous-coal regions of Clearfield and adjoining counties. Both 
these are direct blows of competition. ‘The Pennsylvania meets them, 
therefore, by the construction of new branches into the Clearfield 
region, and of branches which shall directly contend with the Reading 
road for the trade of the Schuylkill Valley. The three pieces of road 
which are to form the line between Philadelphia and Reading, grasping 
the trade of Norristown, Phoenixville and Pottstown, and the places 
between, were consolidated on Tuesday into one corporation, with the 
title of the ‘* Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad,’’ and a capital 
of four millions and a half of dollars. The whole of the improvements 
and extensions which the Pennsylvania corporation now has in hand, 
call for about ten millions of dollars; and this is provided for, in about 
equal parts, by the issues of new stock and the negotiation of the new 
collateral loan. 





Tuat Professor SUMNER is capable of acquiring modesty in discus- 
sion, is one of the recent marvels of the controversy over Protection. 
He assaulted the Willimantic Spool-Cotton Company, in his usual 
style, as monopolists who raised the price of sewing cotton to the 
American workwomen ; and when challenged as to his facts he alleged 
that a spool which sold for five cents on our side of the line could be 
bought in Canada for three. Zhe Advertiser at once disproved this by 
showing that the wholesale price of such spools in Canada was more than 
three cents. Thereupon the Professor condescended to his proofs. A 
lady had told him that she had made such a purchase in Canada. It is 
quite possible that she did. It is the regular practice of stores of the 
‘‘Cheap John”’ sort to sell goods of some sorts at less than cost price, 
as grocers sell sugars at cost price, in order to attract custom. But no 
one is the richer for dealing largely with such stores. It is still more 
ikety, as Zhe Advertiser says, that she confounded six-cord cotton, 
which costs five cents at retail in both countries, with cotton of a lower 
aid cheaper grade. But the notable fact is that in Mr. SuMNER’s last 
iwe letters he is by no means so exuberant in his self-confidence, as in 
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his usual style of utterances. He writes like a person—shall we say, a 
Pope ?—who has been shocked into the discovery of his own fallibility. 





THE sessions of the Irish convention passed very peaceably and suc- 
cessfully. A new National League took the place of the two land 
leagues, with some pledges of adherence from other organizations ; and 
Mr. SuLtivan of Chicago was chosen its president. A long and very 
emphatic declaration of principles was adopted, but one not well suited 
to the purpose of influencing public opinion generally. It is too wordy 
and protracted for any readers but those who are interested especially 
in the subject. It is not guarded and discriminating in its statement 
of Irish grievances and its indictment of England. To Teutonic readers 
generally, it will suggest TENNysoN’s sneer at ‘‘the blind hysterics of 
the Celt.’’ Ever since O’CoNNELL’s time, the Irish seem to have lost 
the secret of strong, but quiet and self-restrained, statement. We think 
the fault is due as much to the bad example he set as to any defect in 
the race. 

On some points in the declaration, we have spoken elsewhere. The 
comments of the American press are generally favorable. Those of 
The Times of London are simply grotesque, in the effort to find some-- 
thing depreciatory to say. It says that the lesson of the convention is 
for Great Britain to ‘ignore Irishmen, and to abandon the hope of 
bringing them to a better frame of mind by a continuance of unde- 
served favors. ‘They have already convinced the rest of the world that 
they are unfit to have national independence, and they must be made to 
feel the strong hand of the law.’’ The especial text for this outburst is 
the proposal to ‘‘boycott’’ British manufacturers. This Zhe Zimes 
thinks ‘‘a paltry expedient of Irish malice, which, if tried, would only 
injure its adopters.’’ It is substantially what America, Canada, and 
several British colonies, have done by protective laws, without being 
much injured by it. It is not an ‘‘expedient of malice,’’ but a 
prompting of national self-interest, as it aims at restoring Irish industry 
and thus finding employment for the Irish people. It is an attempt to 
do for Ireland just what English statesmen would do for her, if their 
eyes were not blinded through the influence of an economic theory 
devised to suit British interests, but honestly believed by many of them 
to have a general applicability. 

As for ceasing ‘‘ undeserved favors,’’ and making Ireland ‘‘ feel the 
strong hand of the law,’’ the world at large must be curious to know 
what unmerited favors have been conferred on Ireland, and when for 
centuries past she has not been feeling the strong hand of the law. Be 
it remembered that since the Conquest nothing has been done for Ire- 
land or the Irish at British expense. The Irish Church was disestab- 
lished at the expense of its members and clergy. The Irish land laws 
take from the Irish landlords all that the tenants get. The relief of the 
Irish famines has been through the Irish board of works, and at the cost 
of the island generally. On the other hand, as Mr. MENDENHALL 
shows, Ireland ever since the Union has been paying more than her 
share of the common costs of government, besides being saddled with 
a national debt created in the pursuit of objects in which she had no 
interest. 





THE Republicans of Pennsylvania are about setting their party ma- 
chinery in motion for the present year. What sort of machinery it will 
prove to be when put in motion, isstill a matter of uncertainty. If it 
is to grind out the old grists, the prospect ahead is not good for their 
acceptance by a majority of the people; but there are not wanting 
abundant representations that this is the ‘‘ next year’’ of actual reform. 
We shall see more as to this in a little while. The chairman of the 
‘regular ’’ State Committee, Mr. Cooper, has issued a call for the 
meeting of the convention at Harrisburg, on the 11th of July, that 
being “‘ the second Wednesday ’’ of the month, the time recommended 
as the future rule (in all years except Presidential,) by the Continental 
Hotel conference and the first Harrisburg convention last year. Two 
State officers are to be chosen in Pennsylvania this year,—an Auditor- 
General and Treasurer. Under the provisions of the Constitution, the 
present incumbents are eligible only for one term at a time, and new 
candidates must therefore be found. That these should not be 
‘ slated,’’ or ‘set up’’ in any way, before the assembling of the con- 
vention,—that, on the contrary, it should be left to that body to make 
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its own selections, freely and honestly,—is the obviously prudent sug- 
gestion of the present situation of things. Candidates thus chosen, if 
they are fit and worthy, will be reasonably sure of an election. 


TuE Tory Ministry in Canada are going to make a bold experi- 
ment. They are about to reduce the property qualification for the 
suffrage, and to admit to that right or duty all spinsters who hold suf- 
ficient property in their own right. As the exercise of the suffrage is 
necessary at times for the protection of proprietary rights, there is more 
reason for this extension of the suffrage than for conferring it on the 
female sex generally. But Sir JoHN Macpona_p is an astute politician. 
He admits men of smaller estates to the suffrage, in the belief that they 
will prove to be Protectionists, and women, in the faith that they will 
be unanimous in ‘their Toryism. 

In Italy, also, the municipal and provincial suffrages, but not the 
national, are to be conferred on women, with arrangements to enable 
them to vote without going to the polls. 





SomE of the German newspapers seem determined to show that Mr. 
SARGENT, our Minister to the Court of Berlin, has rendered his recall 
necessary. Mr. SARGENT wrote a report to the Department of State, in 
which he discussed the exclusion of American pork from Germany, and 
quoted some remarks on the subject from a German newspaper. The 
Staats-Zettung of New York quoted the report, with his signature ; 
whereupon the German newspapers saw fit to regard it as a communica- 
tion directly to that paper, and to hold him responsible for the state- 
ments he had given in the quotations. We should have preferred that 
he had taken no notice of the matter; but, since he has seen fit to say 
that he wrote nothing to the Staats-Zeztung, and had quoted, not origi- 
nated, the statements and expressions they disliked, the matter should 
have dropped. But the Bérsen-Zeitung—to whose insolent assaults on 
the Christian religion and its founder a good part of the anti-Semitic 
crusade may be traced,— insists that Mr. SARGENT may, might, should, 
would, or could, have done all sorts of things. The German-American 
newspapers are unanimous in their resistance to this sort of bullying. 





ANOTHER disturbance has arisen between the French Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and the Government of the Republic. A number 
of text-books, in ethics and the like, have been published for use in the 
public schools: The Congregation of the Index at Rome promptly 
placed these in the ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius.’’ As this action involves in 
a de facto excommunication any French Catholic who permits his chil- 
dren to read these books, it amounts to an excommunication of all who 
send their children to those, and not to the clerical, schools. The 
blow was so vigorous that the French bishops resolved to give it full 
effect. They published the decree of the Congregation in their dio- 
ceses, so that all their people, and not merely the devout who attend 
the confessional, might know the penalties they would incur. But the 
‘‘Code Napoleon ’’ provides that no prelate shall hold communication 
with the Pope without the knowledge and consent of the Government, 
and that none shall publish Papal decrees without authority from the 
Government. The penalty is fine, imprisonment, or banishment; and 
to this the bishops have made themselves liable. Thus far, the Govern- 
ment has done no more than exact of them a confession that they broke 
the law ; but the extreme anti-clerical party in the Corfs Leg?s/atif will 
take this chance to force the Government, if they can, to more severe, 
measures. 


THE provisions of the new American tariff with regard to works of 
art have produced a considerable stir in Paris, as was shown by our 
correspondent, a week ago. There is in Paris a large body of American 
artists and art students, who enjoy the same advantages of public instruc- 
tion as are extended to native artists and students. Others are at work 
in the studios of French masters, or are enjoying the co-operation of 
French associates. To all these the new duties are an annoyance ; and 
they lose no opportunity of vehement protest that they desire no such 
favors as are extended to their pictures by the tariff. If the interest and 
the personal comfort of this French colony in Paris are to determine our 
own national policy, then the clause to which objection is taken cer- 
tainly was a mistake. It should have been so werded as to impose a 
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duty upon all imported pictures, whatever their authorship. But, if we 
are to have American schools of art,—if our art is not to be the repro- 
duction of European models by American colonies in London, Paris, 
Florence, Rome and Munich,—then the law is wise enough. It is true 
that the imposition of a duty on imported pictures and statues involves 
something farther. Our national Government should deal as generously 
with our rising artists as does that of France, and remove the necessity 
for foreign study. Washington should be made as illustrious for studios 
and azelters as is any European city. The income from these new duties 
should be assigned to this very purpose. 





Hayti and Ecuador are the only Spanish-American countries which 
still keep up the old tradition of revolutions and manifestoes. What it 
is all about in either country, hardly anyone seems or cares to know, 
the only matter certain being that the change in Government will pro- 
duce no change from misgovernment. To Americans, the émeuée in 
Hayti is interesting chiefly because of the purpose of our own Govern- 
ment to punish the violation of our neutrality laws which has been 
committed by the vessel which carried the revolutionary party and 
their equipment from this port. 





As the time fixed for the coronation of the Czar approaches, fresh 
discoveries of conspiracies tell us of the increased activity of the Rus- 
sian police, who are trying to secure their master from assassination at 
the most solemn moment of his life. The last revelation indicates the 
extent of his peril, as it shows that Nihilism exists, even in the army 
and among its officers. That is the Russian danger,—that all the edu- 
cated classes have been honeycombed, more or less, by this terrible 
conspiracy, until no one can tell who is to be trusted. ‘To counteract 
this, the imperial Government seem to intend, not an extension of con- 
|, stitutional government, but a new crusade on behalf of the Slav or the 
Armenian. A second track is laying on the military railroads which 
lead to the frontiers of Austriaand Germany. The threats in the direc- 
tion of Armenia are so distinct that Earl Durrerin has been most 
urgent with the Porte to take away all excuse for an invasion, by im- 
mediate and thorough reform. Of course, the Turk will promise, and 
do nothing ; and some fine day the Russian army will be within reach 
of the Bosphorus. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 61.) 


THE IRISH CONVENTION. 

OR some of its purposes, the convention of the Irish race held in 
this city, last week, must be pronounced a distinguished success. 
It served to emphasize to the world, if that were at all necessary, the 
consensus of the great body of the Irish people against the acceptance 
of English rule. Since the Parliament of Kilkenny met, in 1642, there 
has been no possibility of mistaking the dominant purpose of the Irish 
nation. No assembly truly representing the Irish people ever has met, 
without bringing the demand for national independence to the front. 
The Philadelphia convention was by no means a complete representa- 
tion of the Irish people, many important elements in the island’s pop- 
ulation being without representatives. But it spoke for the majority, 
and a majority that is becoming more and more dominant, through its 
growth in intelligence and organizing power. And it spoke an this 
great subject with an unanimity and an emphasis which left no room for 
mistake. It impeached the English Government of Ireland, not in 
detail merely, but on principle, and demanded self-government as the 

right of a nation bent on its own deliverance. 

It is objected by some Americans that the Irish people are no more 
oppressed under the union with England, than an American State is by 
reason of its relation to the American Union. The analogy is alto- 
gether delusive. In the first place, any country is oppressed when it is 
forced to come or to remain under an alien rule, to which its people 
never have consented. Scotland is not oppressed by the union with 
England, because the Scotch came into that arrangement of their own 
free will. For the sake of commercial advantages, they gave up their 
national Parliament, reduced their capital to the rank of a provincial 
town, and sent their ancient regalia to the Tower of London. But 
with Ireland the case was different. The Act of Union was passed by 
a Parliament whose election was so ordered as to secure rather the 
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misrepresentation than the representation of the Irish people. Yet even 
under this vicious system the popular feeling against the plan was strong 
enough to secure the choice of a majority opposed to the Union. This 
opposition was broken down by golden arguments, and the measure was 
carried, as Mr. Lecky says, in the face of the opposition of ‘the 
whole unbought intelligence of the nation.’’? The success of such a 
transaction would constitute an impeachment of the moral government 
of the world. But the result has not been an impeaciiment of PRovi- 
DENCE. The Union has borne exactly the fruit which must spring from 
a root so evil. 

Ireland is oppressed by the Union practically, as well as in sentiment. 
It is not merely the instincts of nationality that are aroused. The 
material interests of the country have suffered. Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
measures, if they are right, are an indictment of all that the imperial 
Parliament has enacted since the Union. He says, substantially: ‘‘ We 
have been altogether in the dark on Irish subjects. We must not 
modify, but abandon, our policy towards Ireland. Our whole course 
has been a blunder.’’ DisRAELI said much the same thing, when he 
remarked that a wise statesman would try to effect in Ireland, by peace- 
ful means, changes as complete as would be effected by the violence of 
a revolution. Had neither of them said so much as this, the facts 
would have said it for them. The abject poverty of a country so richly 
endowed by nature, and by comparison so prosperous in the period 
which preceded the Union, furnishes the evidence of English incapacity 
to govern ireland. Nor, under such circumstances, are we justified in 
expecting more from the new policy than the old. If the past has been 
nothing but blundering, as Englishmen now admit, then we may fairly 
expect nothing but blundering to the end. If for sixty years the English 
showed their utter inability to govern Ireland, we are not aware of any 
recent development in their intellects which makes them more fit now. 
They lack, indeed, the first requisite in successful governors ; they have 
no hearty sympathy with the good points of the Irish people. At 
bottom, they feel nothing but distrust and dislike for them. It is true 
that Mr. GLADSTONE’s measures are inspired by the most generous and 
magnanimous instincts towards Ireland which ever have animated an 
English Minister. But more than magnanimity is needed to solve such 
a problem; and Mr. GLADsTONE has not solved it. He has no more 
than transformed the Irish difficulty from one shape to another, without 
taking anything from its magnitude. 

We fail to see, in the long and wordy deliverances of the conven- 
tion, any just appreciation of the Irish situation. The authors of those 
deliverances see the Irish question on this side and on that, but not as 
awhole. They are willing even to go on with the quackery of the 
Gladstonian legislation, which treats the Irish difficulty as a land diffi- 
culty, which arrays one section of the Irish people against another, and 
which leaves: the real evil untouched. They do go farther than Mr. 
GLapsroneE. They speak of Irish resources that lie unused, and of Irish 
manufactures which should be encouraged by Irishmen in America as 
well as at home. But they do not seem to see that this has anything to 
do with the land question, or that the revival of Irish manufactures 
would constitute the true and only solution of that question. In this 
they missed a great opportunity. They might have awakened a re- 
sponse throughout the civilized world, if they had demanded Irish 
legislative independence as a necessary first step towards such a pro- 
tection of Irish manufactures as Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, Canada and America have found necessary for 
their national welfare. We suppose that they stopped, after going so 
far, because of the relations of the Irish vote in America to the Free 
Trade party. To have avowed themselves Protectionists, although a 
Democratic Protectionist was in the chair, might have impressed such 
sympathetic statesmen as Mr. S. S. Cox and Mr. Joun KELLy unfortu- 
nately. But there is no other course for the true friends of Ireland. 
If Ireland were in control of her own destinies, this is one of the first 
uses she would make of her legislative independence. Yet the majority 
of Irishmen in America are helping to break down, in the country of 
their adoption, the policy which experience has proved vitally necessary 
to the country of their birth. 

In the management of the miscellaneous human material of the con- 
vention, a good deal of skill was shown. Evidently, the control of the 
proceedings was not extemporized after the sessions began. It had been 
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thought out beforehand by leaders who commanded the confidence of a 
working majority, and who were determined to keep things in the proper 
channel. Indeed, the disturbing element was but a handful, although 
at times it made noise enough. In the resolve to secure a broader or- 
ganization of Irishmen in America, in the exclusion of dynamitist 
speeches and resolutions, in the selection, both of the officers of the 
convention and those of the new league, there was evidence of fore- 
thought as well as decision. Of course, as the reporters came expecting 
a Donnybrook fair, some of them did their best to represent matters in 
that light. But even the unfriends of the convention can say no worse 
of it than that it should have denounced the dynamite party, and did 
not do so. 

The new National League, we still think, will not effect any gen- 
eral fusion of the Irish societies. It will bring together the sundered 
branches of the old Land League. It will absorb, perhaps, some of the 
smaller organizations. It may even enlist in its membership the great 
body of those who care for Irish questions at all. But parallel with it, 
and in some respects more important, will run the lines of secret or- 
ganization much as at present. Many of those who voted for the or- 
ganization, would have helped to vote it down, if they had supposed 
its creation would interfere with other plans and methods. 


REPUBLICAN REFORM 1N PENNSYLVANIA. 

ERTAIN propositions of party reform which were mooted amongst 

the Republicans of Pennsylvania something more than a year ago, 
but which did not receive a final disposition at that time, must naturally 
come up for final action now, if there is to be such a reform in the or- 
ganization as will secure party unity and prepare the way for party suc- 
cess. It will be remembered that at the Continental Hotel conference, 
on the 1st of May, 1882, several measures of ‘‘ party reform ’”’ were for- 
mulated and unanimously recommended by the ten conferees, for the 
approval of the State convention that was to meet nine days later. 
These measures were adopted in part, and in part rejected, by the con- 
vention. That body yielded to the suggestions of the conference in 
two particulars: First, as to the manner of electing delegates to the 
State convention ; and, second, as to the fixing of a date in each year - 
on which the convention should uniformly be held. But it rejected 
the suggestions of the conference upon two other important, if not vital, 
points. These were, first, that representation in the State convention 
should be based upon Republican votes, instead of basing it, as now, 
upon population, Democratic as well as Republican ; and, second, that 
the party test of voters at the primary elections for delegates to State 
and national conventions, should be the fact that they had voted at 
the last preceding Presidential election for the Republican electoral 
ticket. 

The rejection by the convention which nominated General BEAver, 
of the last two propositions, was in the face of the formal advice, over 
their own signatures, of five conspicuous and influential members of the 
‘‘regular’’ wing of the Republican party. These gentlemen were 
Colonel Quay, Governor HarRTRANFT, Judge REEDER, and Messrs. 
CocuRAN and MacEE. ‘We alsorecommend,”’ they said, in the docu- 
ment embodying the action of the conference, ‘‘the adoption of the 
following permanent rules for the holding of State conventions and the 
conduct of the party.’ This was as precise and definite on their part 
as need be wished. That the convention negatived their recommenda- 
tions, was a shortcoming chargeable to it, and not to the Continental 
Hotel conference. But the case stands this year as it stood last year. 
There is as much reason now for completing, as there was then for re- 
commending, measures of party regeneration ; and therefore it is that 
this subject revives itself, as we approach the initial proceedings in the 
new campaign. 

The circumstances of the party, however, are somewhat changed. 
There was no injustice in expecting that the May convention of 1882 
would accept and approve measures formally recommended to it by 
Messrs. Quay and MaceE; for the majority of its members were in 
their hands, as the directors of the organization to which this majority 
belonged. It was not unreasonable to say, as was said when the con- 
vention had completed its work that its refusal to approve what Colonel 
Quay and his associates had urged upon it, was a delinquency fairly to 
be included in the bill of complaint drawn up by the Independent 
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Republicans, just as the subsequent persistence of the Republican chair- 
man in levying contributions upon the public officials, in the face of the 
resolutions condemning the practice, constituted another count in the 
indictment. It could not be denied that both these instances had the ap- 
pearance of continuing that sort of party practice which makes platform 
promises with the greatest freedom, and breaks or ignores them after- 
ward, if party convenience so suggests. That their convention on the 
1oth of May did not do what their conference on the 1st of May de- 
clared it ought to do, indicated that Colonel Quay’s conferees had said 
more on paper than they chose to fulfil in action. But the case is now 
different in this respect; the convention of the present year, it may be 
expected, will be representative of the party, and not simply a body 
assembled under ‘‘ orders’’ to carry out an arranged programme. To 
it, therefore, the reforms recommended by the Continental conference 
go for action, without special responsibility on the part of any indi- 
vidual for the conclusion which the convention may reach concerning 
them. 

As to the proposition that representation in the State convention 
should be upon the basis of Republican votes in the several counties, 
there is strong reasoning in its favor. Under the present system, 
delegates who go from the strongly Democratic counties represent 
Democratic votes in part ; and, on the other hand, the delegates from 
the strongly Republican counties represent only a part of the Republi- 
cans. The proposed reform is every way just and proper, as an abstract 
measure. ‘There is against it, however, one objection of practical im- 
portance. Such a change in the apportionment of delegates would 
have the effect of enlarging the number sent from the two great city 
counties, Philadelphia and Allegheny, and would, therefore, increase 
the already great influence which they have in the State convention. 
At present, their delegates are uniformly ‘‘machine”’ servitors of the 
least independent sort; and the two delegations, united under the di- 
rection of those who have managed the party, only need a moderate 
addition from the controllable counties through the State to make a 
majority of the convention. 

The proposition that a man’s Republicanism is fixed at the prima- 
ries by the fact that he voted for the last Republican Presidential can- 
didate, is a fair one, and ought to be adopted. It goes against the 
grain of the thorough ‘‘ machine’’ man, who believes parties should be 
oath-bound and iron-clad, and that no liberty of action or independence 
of opinion can be permitted within them; but it would be found, we 
think, to work well and fairly in practice. The man who leaves the 
party does not come to its primaries; if he voted for the Republican 
President last time, and means to do so next time, there need be no 
inquiry whether he voted ‘the straight ticket,’’ without winking, at 
every intermediate election, In New York City, at a recent conference 
on the subject of Republican reorganization, Mr. ReE1p, of the Z7zbune, 
said that there were two cardinal principles on which any successful plan 
of reorganization would have to rest. These were, first, that every 
resident of the district who voted for the last Republican Presidential 
ticket should be entitled to a voice; and, second, no man should be 
asked for any pledge whatever as to how he would vote in the future. 
That Mr. RE1D should declare the necessity of such rules as these in a 
great city like New York, where difficulties might be apprehended from 
the intrusion at the primary elections, in a heated contest, of voters who 
are not Republicans, indicates how reasonable it must be to apply them 
to other places generally, and especially to the country districts, where 


every man is known, and his political record is usually a matter of com-- 


mon information. 

If the Pennsylvania convention of the present year shall be a truly 
representative body, assembled with the purpose to act fairly and intel- 
ligently, the disposition of the two unadopted reforms may be safely left 
to its decision. And it is such a convention that all sincere Republi- 
cans will now join in demanding shall be brought together. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
K y- death of ScHULZE-DELITZSCH removes a very considerable 
figure from the economic field in Germany. He first appeared 
in public life as a Liberal delegate to the Frankfurt Parliament, in 1848. 
He had been serving in the judicial department of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and to punish his Liberalism he was virtually banished, after the 
agitation had subsided, to Posen, being assigned to an obscure magistracy 
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in this extreme East of the kingdom. This post he soon resigned, 
to devote himself to the solution of the social question. In Germany, 
industries still are largely in the hands of individual workmen, who own 
their tools and materials, and labor at home. ‘To prevent the absorp- 
tion of this class into that of mere wage: receivers, was the aim Herr 
ScHULZE-De.itTzscH kept in view. From the advantages of the credit 
system, workmen are excluded by their want of security for a loan. He 
organized them into large associations, on the basis of mutual responsi- 
bility, and thus enabled them to borrow as freely, and on terms as 
reasonable, as any other class. Formerly, they were unable to purchase 
their materials to advantage, because they bought in small quantities. 
This difficulty he overcame by his rohstoff-vereine, which buy materials 
in large quantities, and distribute them among their members pro- 
portionally to their contributions. Formerly, the workman had to sell 
his goods to traders, who absorbed most of the price paid for the article 
by its final possessor. He organized industrial bazaars, to which the 
workman could take his product, secure an advance on it, if necessary, 
and get, finally, its whole selling price, except the small percentage re- 
quired for the expenses of the bazaar. These three forms of association 
have been organized on his plans by tens of thousands in Germany. 
The operations of the people’s banks amount to hundreds of millions of 
marks. 

Herr ScHuLzE-DELITzscH had a genius for details; but he also had 
a large appreciation for great questions. For a long time, he was the 
chief opponent of F. LassaLLe’s Socialistic doctrines, which he met 
with the economic doctrines of HENry C. Carey and the American 
school. No man was more detested by the Socialists ; for none worked 
so hard and so successfully to show that the solution of the social ques- 
tion was to be reached by individual initiative, and not by Government 
interference. He labored with equal energy in the defence of Christi- 
anity, as a faith in harmony with the best social and sociological results. 
Yet the Government and the churches long feared and suspected the 
man who threw himself so heartily upon the confidence of the working 
classes, until the denunciations of the social democrats satisfied them 
that he was the friend, and not the foe, of social order. It was only of 
late years that he could get !egislation to facilitate his sort of co-opera- 
tion in Germany. 





TuosE historical societies which, in Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
centres, have done and are doing so much service in stimulating 
an interest in our country’s past, may as Anglo-Saxon institutions be 
said to have their germ in the Society of Antiquaries in London. At 
what we should here consider a very early date, antiquarianism had 
begun to offer a charm to a number of cultivated Englishmen, many of 
whom saw with dismay the havoc made at the dissolution of monasteries 
with the literary and artistic treasures therein accumulated, and set to 
work to save what they could from destruction. Foremost among these 
in the reign of ELIZABETH was PaRKER, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
during his life, and for a while after, the germ of the now flourishing 
Society used to meet in the Heralds’ College, which Mary had founded, 
in the rooms of Garter King-at-Arms. Subsequently, the venue was 
changed to the house of Sir RoBert Cotton, who was then beginning 
to form that Cottonian collection which is to-day the pride of the British 
Museum. Although CHarzEs I. was pre-eminently a man of taste, and 
devoted to polite pursuits, the Antiquaries do not seem to have associated 
in any concerted action during his reign ; but in 1707—a period when 
literature was in the highest repute, with HarLey and Sr. Joun for its 
patrons,—some gentlemen agreed to meet every Friday at the Bear 
Tavern, in the Strand, ‘‘ to discuss the history and antiquities of Great 
Britain, preceding the reign of James I.”’ These meetings gradually 
rose in importance. In 1727, the Society established itself in rooms, 
and in 1753 had a house of its own and was incorporated. Just a cen- 
tury ago, apartments in Somerset House were granted to the Society, 
which has gone on increasing in strength and has done valuable work 
in elucidating history and stimulating a taste for archzeological pursuits. 
The present president is Lord CAERNARVON, who succeeded the accom- 
plished historian, Lord STANHOPE ; and among its most strenuous mem- 
bers is Sir Joun Lupsock, who has worked hard in Parliament to obtain 
for the Society the custody of ancient monuments. 


AMERICANS have a singular diff.culty, remarks a correspondent of 
THE AMERICAN, in comprehending the English peerage system. One 
would have thought that Mr. HENRY JAMES, at all events, would have 
been correct in this matter; yet he isnot. Besste Alden says to Beau- 
mont, anent Lord Lambeth: ‘‘He is a peer, then?’’ ‘*Oh, yes; he is 
a peer,’’ replies Beaumont, who in the next sentence tells her that Zam- 
beth’s father is living. Two pages later, Bessie says to Lord Lambeth: 
‘‘Don’t you sit in the House of Lords?’’ and he replies: ‘‘ Very sel- 
dom.’”’ Of course, Lord Lambeth might have been a peer in his father’s 
life-time, just as the present Duke of SOMERSET was in As father’s life- 
time, by being what is termed ‘‘ called up to the Lords in his father’s 
barony ;’’ but Mr. James had no reservation of this sort in his head con- 
cerning Lord Lambeth, and certainly showed a strange ignorance in 
calling a peer’s eldest son a peer, and giving him a seat in the Lords. 
People who care to write about the peerage, should, perhaps, care to be 
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accurate in what they say of it. AZiss Bessie Alden, moreover, is repre- 
sented as being extraordinarily well up in English matters. 


Ir is a ‘positive fact’? that a money-made Australian magnate 
wrote home for ‘‘a ton of books;’’ and similar tales are current anent 
our nouveaux riches here. But, after all, EVELYN shows that there is 
nothing newer in this than in most other things under the sun; for he 
writes from Paris: ‘‘ Every great person who builds here, pretends to a 
laboratory and library, for the furnishing of which last he doth not much 
amuse himself in the particular elections of either authors or impres- 
sions; but, having erected his cases, and measured them, accords with 
a stationer to furnish him so many gilded folios, so many yards of 
quartos, or octavos, till his déb/otheke be full. And yet some of them 
both have excellent books and are very polite scholars.”’ 


FRANCE has had, on the whole, rather good fortune since 1870-1, 
and her people have laughed in their sleeves very freely over the patent 
fact that Baron BLEICHRODER, when he made for Prince BisM,rck the 
estimate of the amount of indemnity they could bear, greatly under- 
rated the extent of their resources. But still they have paid nothing of 
the principal of their debt, and they have for nearly six years suffered 
an enormous loss in one of their greatest products; and, if the phy/- 
loxera, now aggravated in many parts of the country by mildew, etc., 
continues its ravages a year or two longer, the wine business will be 
almost paralyzed. The Bulletin de Statistique, in a recent article, says 
that the belief is gaining ground that the phy//oxera may be crushed 
out in time by chemical preparations or the grafting of California 
vines. This last method was tried, early in the trouble, on the estate 
of the Duchess of FirzjaMEs, where the grafting was effected on six 
hundred hectares of land, the average of successful as against unsuc- 
cessful graftings being seventy-five to twenty-five. Many vineyard- 
owners are heavily out of pocket in consequence of replanting large por- 
tions of their land, though, as a set-off in some degree, they have gotten 
much higher prices than in former years for wine. If a time of diffi- 
culty and increased taxation should come, the interest on the French 
debt could, in view especially of the slight and slow increase of popu- 
lation, scarcely fail to heavily burden the nation. Another revolution 
would certainly send taxation up at least ten per cent. 


A wRITER in the London Journal of Science dwells on the super- 
lative advantages Germany affords for the technical education of the 
middle class. Chemnitz, he says, has already taken away the glove 
trade of Nottingham, and is, in the opinion of many, slowly under- 
mining the trade of that place in cotton hosiery. Neither mentally nor 
physically does he consider the Chemnitz people naturally superior to 
those at Nottingham; but the former have much greater educational 
advantages. He adds: ‘‘ At Bonn, I saw an English town springing up, 
inhabited almost entirely by English, who had come to have their chil- 
dren educated.” 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE arrival of Mr. James MacAlister, the first superintendent of 
‘| the public schools of Philadelphia, naturally suggests some dis- 
cussion of the problem he has to solve. When it is borne in mind that 
the public school system has grown from very small beginnings to its 
present extent, with no supervision other than the voluntary, unpaid 
and untrained services of local directors and controllers, it is not sur- 
prising that there are incongruities not easily reconciled, and difficulties 
in the way of prompt and satisfactory settlement. Mr. MacAlister 
comes with a good ieputation from Milwaukee, where the public 
schools are part and parcel of the business of every citizen. Here he 
will find a school population as large as that of the whole city of Mil- 
waukee, governed by antiquated laws,—practically handed over to a 
school board with only limited powers, and to local boards with almost 
indefinite power to interfere and set aside the authority of the central 
board of education, but with no original jurisdiction. His inspection 
of the schools, themselves, will show him the complete diversity of sys- 
tem and method adopted in the various sections, and the growth of 
traditions into customs, hard and fast, that defy the well-meant efforts 
of the Board of Education to reform the schools and bring them up to 
the highest standard of excellence. If it were at all possible for any 
one man to make an actual examination of the pupils of the public 
schools, he would discover the utter impossibility of rating or grading 
them on any broad or general plan ; for where the local boards are lax in 
their supervision the schools have been left to run themselves, and where 
the directors have been active it was mainly zeal without knowledge that 
characterized their interference between the Board of Education and the 
teachers. 

Before Mr. MacAlister can thoroughly superintend the schools, there 
ought to be a house-to-house and class-to-class inspection by a board 
of experts, chosen and presided ‘over by the new superintendent, 
who should thoroughly test the work done in the public schools, and 
ascertain and report their efficiency. As it is, the tax-payers through 
the City Councils appropriate a great sum of money to the Board of 





Education to maintain the public schools; but the local boards really 
govern the schools, and make or mar their usefulness, with little or no 
responsibility. If, on the question of the water supply, a board of ex- 
perts was the first requisite of a new and thoroughly competent chief 
engineer, so, in the beginning of a system of superintendence of the 
public schools, there ought to be a test of existing methods and a re- 
port of their merits and defects. To do it thoroughly, competent ex- 
perts should be employed, and the cost of their work ought to be 
cheerfully paid by Councils as the best means of securing some standard 
for the future reform of the schools. Of course, a large majority of 
the local boards would protest against any infraction upon their sover- 
eign prerogative to run the schools to their own liking, while no doubt 
many of the Board of Education would oppose an inspection, on the 
ground that the schools are as good as need be. Unfortunately, this is 
a popular belief, and it is well seconded by that class of tax-payers who 
look on public schools as a necessary evil, to be made as cheap as possible. 

Against these short-sighted views we shall have our new superin- 
tendent coming fresh from Milwaukee, where as superintendent of the 
public schools he was an important factor in all that had to do with 
education in its broadest and best sense. x officio a member of the 
governing body of the Public Library and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, a visitor of the State University and a regent of the State Normal 
School, he was actively concerned and consulted in all public plans. 
He aimed at making the high school the centre of all educational work, 
with night classes, lectures, a technical school, and all the newest ap- 
pliances of interest to teachers and pupils, whose high charge should be 
within its walls. Of course, in such a place the public schools were 
under constant and thorough superintendence and supervision, and the 
success of their work was matter of interest to every citizen. Here 
Mr. MacAlister will find a very different state of affairs, What officer 
of the school board, or what teacher of the public schools, is their 
chosen representative in other institutions of learning having a kindred 
pursuit ? What boast is made by the city authorities of the work done 
in the public schools? Who among our citizens has any acquaintance 
with the methods adopted in them? What can the reports of the Board 
of Education tell us as to the degrees of excellence attained in the 
public schools, and the extent to which their instruction is defective ? 
What local board has ever thoroughly inspected its own schools, or gone 
beyond them to compare them with those beyond their own ward 
boundaries? These are the questions that, the new superintendent will 
soon be asking; and fortunate will be the public schools, if he can 
answer them satisfactorily, after a long career of the usefulness we all 
hope for. 








WALKER’S “ POLITICAL ECONOMY.’* 


ENERAL WALKER is an indefatigable worker. This is his latest 
effort, and in many respects his most valuable contribution to 
economic literature. A great merit of the book is the spirit of candor 
that pervades it. The author evidently seeks to state the position of 
everyone fairly, and to treat all in a similar spirit in his reasonings. In 
these days, when there are so few economic writers who are capable of 
looking at others with clear, open vision, it is delightful to find one 
that is fully imbued with the love and spirit of truth. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may arise between author and reader in the perusal of 
this work, we are assured that the latter will feel that he is in company 
with a broad-minded man, who is not trying to magnify his own work 
by pulling down unjustly the works of others. 

This spirit of candor is shown in the first chapter of the book, 
where the author states the positions of the two schools of political 
economy, and the differences between them. These ‘‘ are commonly 
called the English and German schools.’’ He first gives the views of 
Professor Cairnes, as the best statement of ‘‘ the true scope of economi- 
cal inquiry’’ maintained by the German school, and then reproduces 
the views of J. S. Mill, as ‘‘ the best statement of the view taken by the 
economists of the so-called English school.’’ After stating that the 
wide difference of opinion between the two schools concerning the 
proper scope of economical inquiry has led to ‘‘ much passionate con- 
troversy,’’ he adds his own views on the subject, which are well worth 
quoting: ‘‘ The mutual contempt entertained by the two schools is not 
justified by a large view of the progress of political economy in the 
past, or by a consideration of the history of other social sciences. 
Political economy should begin with the Ricardoan method. A few 
simple assumptions being made, the processes of the production, 
exchange and distribution of wealth should be traced out, and be 
brought together into a complete system. Such a scheme should 
constitute the skeleton of all economical reasoning; but upon this 
ghastly frame-work should be imposed the flesh and blood of an actual, 
vital political economy, which takes account of men and societies as 
they are, with all their sympathies, apathies and antipathies, with every 
organ developed as in life, every nerve of motion or of sensibility in 
full play.’’ 

The foregoing is an admirable statement of the best method for 
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making advances in this department of knowledge. In other words, 
the true method should consist in acquiring a larger number of facts on 
all sides of the economic domain, and in correcting and advancing 
systematic political economy in the light of such acquisitions. 

Another question is considered in the same chapter worthy of notice ; 
namely: ‘Is there a national political economy ?’’ The author remarks 
that the question ‘‘ has been much debated,”’ and is by no means settled. 
He says: ‘The controversy over this question arises out of the con- 
fusion produced, first, by the failure to distinguish between the science 
of political economy and the use of political economy in the art of 
statesmanship; and, secondly, by the different views taken of the proper 
premises of the science of political economy by the two schools ’’ that 
have been mentioned. He also adds that ‘‘ those who say that there is 
an American political economy, for example, mean that the precepts 
derived from political economy, whether addressed to the legislator or 
to the body of the people, should not be applied to America without 
constant reference to the peculiar constitution, conditions and needs of 
America. But ascience has nothing to do with precepts or prescrip- 
tions. Rules of conduct belong to an art.”’ 

We think that the whole truth pertaining to the matter is not ex- 
pressed by the author. We readily grant that science has nothing to do 
with ‘‘ precepts’’ and “‘ prescriptions,’’ and that ‘‘rules of conduct ”’ 
belong to’an art; but we do not admit that American political economy 
means nothing more than that certain economic precepts should not be 
applied to America ‘‘ without reference to the peculiar constitution, 
condition and needs’’ of the country. American political economy, 
as an art, properly has such a meaning and limitation as General Walker 
has given to it; but, as a science, American political economy has a 
very different meaning. 

What is political economy? Cliffe Leslie, in his essay, ‘‘ Political 
Economy and Sociology,’’ says that political economy “is a depart- 
ment of the science of society which selects a special class of social 
phenomena for special investigation, but for this purpose must investi- 
gate all the forces and laws by which they are governed.’’ Professor 
Thompson maintains the same idea, in his ‘‘ Elements of Political 
Economy,’’ when he says that political economy ‘is a subdivision of 
the science of sociology, or the science of social relations.’’ If this be 
a correct conception of political economy, its field of investigation may 
be limited like the field of any other science. Is not the science of 
geology subdivided into many geographical and periodic divisions? If 
not, what was Professor Dana about when he wrote his ‘‘ Manual,’’ and 
Principal Dawson when he wrote his ‘‘ Acadian Geology’’? Certainly, 
the geological facts of one country often differ from those of another, 
and different principles are rightly deduced from them. Suppose that 
four persons, who have been successfully engaged in the study of physi- 
cal science for many years, are suddenly seized with the desire to know 
something about the ‘‘ dismal science.’’ Deeply imbued with the sci- 
entific method, and desirous of acquiring, if possible, some information 
that will be valuable to others as well as to themselves, they meet and 
determine to take each a separate field, and investigate independently 
of each other and of all persons. One of them selects the United 
States for his field of study; the second is to go to England, the 
third to Russia, and the fourth to India. They have not the slightest 
idea of becoming preachers,—of making and recommending any ‘‘ pre- 
scription ’’ whatever for the people. They are simply investigators, and 
do not care a fig what the facts are, nor what deductions may be drawn 
from them. Their sole desire is to ascertain the facts, and to draw cor- 
rect deductions therefrom. In due time, each of them writes a book 
containing the results of his investigations. Would General Walker 
contend that the deductions of the four would probably be the same ? 
They certainly would not be. The economic facts in each country 
differ from those in every other, and different principles would be de- 
duced from them. There would doubtless be many points of similarity, 
but the differences would probably be far more striking. 

The work is divided into five parts: ‘‘The Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy,’’ ‘‘ Production,’’ ‘‘ Exchange,’’ ‘ Dis- 
tribution,’’ ‘‘ Consumption,’’ and ‘Some Applications of Economical 
Principles.’’ In the last part, thirteen important questions are dis- 
cussed, among which are industrial co-operation, the multiple or tabular 
standard of value, trade-unions and strikes, the doctrine of the wages 
fund, bi-metallism, the principles of taxation, and protection versus 
freedom of production. Although these questions have been often 
handled, our author has contributed many fresh and striking thoughts 
which will repay an attentive perusal. . A. S. B. 





ART. 
A VELAZQUEZ AND MURILLO CATALOGUE. 


R. CHARLES B. CURTIS, of New York, has just issued (New 
York: J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway,) a handsome volume that 

makes available a great amount of knowledge concerning the works of 
Velazquez and Murillo. He calls it ‘‘ A Descriptive and Historical 
Catalogue,’’ and he does not pretend to give critical estimates of the 
merits of the several works which are mentioned, experience having 
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shown, indeed, that criticism of pictures in private galleries, not offered 
for the public estimation, and perhaps not well situated for a careful 
view, is practically not to any good purpose. 

Mr. Curtis has been one of the most indefatigable and enthusiastic 
collectors of Spanish art. Attracted to Spain and its old pictures, years 
ago, he has pursued his studies of the latter, and especially of the works 
of Velazquez and Murillo, with great zeal, until his collection of engrav- 
ings, photographs, etc., from the works of those masters, is the largest 
in the world, exceeding even that of the late Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, and those of the French Bibliothéque Nationale and British 
Museum. As he explains in his preface, he had been arranging his 
materials for years, until they needed only a little adaptation to make 
them available for use in the present volume. This gives the titles of all 
the known works of Velazquez and Murillo, and a brief description of 
each, the name of its owner, place of deposit, details concerning its 
history, and data as to other notable works on the same subject. These, 
with brief sketches of the careers of the two masters, and some in- 
formation concerning their pupils and the immediate members of their 
‘*schools’’ of painting, make up a volume of four hundred and twenty- 
four octavo pages, which is adorned by several very good etchings, — 
one of Velazquez after his own picture of himself, one of Innocent X., 
and others of Murillo’s ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catharine,’’ and his “St. 
Diego of Alcala.’’ 

Of the pictures of Velazquez, Mr. Curtis enumerates two hundred 
and seventy-four specimens, and of those of Murillo four hundred and 
eighty-one. These are works regarded as surely genuine, and known 
to be now in existence. His catalogue being arranged by subjects, he 
begins with the Biblical works of the highest rank, and ends with those 
which are apparently of least importance, in the whole range of the 
artist’s work. In the case of Velazquez, No. 1 in the volume is his 
‘‘Lot and His Daughters,’’ now the property of Lord Northwick, at 
Northwick Park, in Worcestershire. This came in 1799 from the 
Orleans gallery, when it was sold to Mr. Hope for £525. Later, it 
passed out of the hands of Mr. Hope, and the present owner got it in 
1859 for £147. But these are small figures; we mention them simply 
as the opening of the catalogue. Mr. Curtis gives a list of twenty-one 
pictures by Velazquez which have been sold for 784,280 francs, or an 
average of 37,345 each, and of fifty-three pictures by Murillo that have 
been sold for 3,312,010 francs, an average of 62,491 each. ‘The details 
of some of the Murillo sales are very interesting. The highest prices 
in his list are those which were paid for some of his pictures from the 
gallery of Marshal Soult. The Marshal took them from the hospital 
of St. George, called ‘‘ La Caridad,’’ at Seville, as part of his ‘‘loot’’ 
during the Peninsular War, and when the war was over he managed by 
some means to hold on to them, though in most cases property so 
acquired was restored to its owners. In’ 1835, he sold three of them 
to the Duke of Sutherland, for five hundred thousand francs,—two of 
them, ‘‘ Abraham and the Three Angels,’’ and ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ 
being valued in the transaction at two hundred thousand francs each. 
In 1846, another—‘‘ Christ Healing the Paralytic,’’—was sold to an 
English gentleman, Mr. Tomline, of Orwell Park, Suffolk, for one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand francs. But the greatest price was in 1852. 
The Soult pictures were then dispersed by a sale, and at this another of 
the stolen works achieved the distinction for Murillo of bringing the 
greatest price ever realized for a painting. The picture was ‘“‘ The Im- 
maculate Conception,’’ now in the Louvre galleries at Paris. It was bid 
for at first by agents of the Emperor of Russia, the Queen of Spain, 
and the English Marquis of Hertford. Their figures ran up to five 
hundred thousand francs, and then the French Government came into 
the arena and bid until it carried off the picture for the unprecedented 
price of 615,300 francs. That was a rich stroke for the Soult purse. 
For another Murillo, at the same sale, ‘‘ The Birth of the Virgin,’’ now 
in the Louvre, also, the French authorities paid one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, and fora third, ‘‘ St. Peter in Prison,’’ the Russian 
Emperor paid one hundred and fifty-one thousand francs. It is now at 
‘‘ The Hermitage,’ St. Petersburg. 


Of the pictures by Velazquez, a large number are in the Museo del 
Prado, at Madrid ; though his works have been highly praised, they 
have not been so much appreciated, and therefore not so widely dis- 
persed, as those of Murillo. The one, says Mr. Curtis, comparing their 
productions, ‘‘ appeals to the critical and intellectual ; the other, to the 
sympathetic and spiritual. One fires the brain ; the other touches the 
heart.’” Many Murillos are still in Spain, it is true; but many others 
are in England and France, and some in other countries. Several are at 
the Hermitage galleries, in St. Petersburg; some are at Munich; others, 
at Pesth, Rome and Florence. The United States have a few examples; 
Mrs. William H. Aspinwall, of New York, has an ‘‘ Immaculate Con- 
ception,’’ taken from the royal palace at Madrid by General Desolle, 
and which was afterward sold to the King of Holland for four thousand 
pounds sterling. Later, it brought thirty-six thousand florins. A 
‘* Holy Family ’’ is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at New York; 
and Mr. Curtis, himself, has a fine picture, the ‘‘ St. Diego of Alcala 
Surprised,’’ which he acquired in 1880. It was originally painted for 





the Convent of San Francisco, at Seville. Two examples of Velazquez 
are mentioned as in this country. One of these is a “ Still-Life ’’?— 











fruit, etc.,—in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and the other a 
picture of an unknown “‘ Nobleman,’”’ in the Yale College collection. 

Mr. Curtis’s volume is highly satisfactory in every respect, and does 
credit to his careful and precise methods. That he abstains from criti- 
cal remarks upon th: various examples, is a gain, rather than a loss, to 
the book ; for he gives, what is more satisfactory, all the details neces- 
sary to enable the reader to comprehend for himself the character of 
the pictures, and to learn the estimate which the voice of competent 
judges has placed upon them. A complete bibliography is added, and 
the art student or amateur who wishes to pursue the subject farther is 
directed where he may do so. 


NOTES. 

TTHE S2/on of Paris opened on Tuesday of this week, and cable despatches state that 

it is, if not more interesting than usual, at least not below the average of interest 
of late years. The tendency in most of the exhibits is toward realism, the romantic 
aid academic schools being forced to a back place. Such men as Bougereau are, 
however, yet active, and contribute paintings this year as noticeable as any they have 
ever executed, There are many portraits in the exhibition, but not many of the first 
class. Among the latter are works by Bonnat and Cabanel. Among the finest pic- 
tures on view are “ The Rainbow,” by Jules Breton ; “ Madame Krauss as Donna Anna 
in ¢ Von Giovanni,’” by George Clairin; “ L’Ivresse de Siléne,” by Leon Commére; 
“The Two Sisters,” by Adolphe Giron; “ Psyche,” by Jules Lefevre (the chief study 
of the nude in the exhibition) ; and “The Last of the Merovingians,” by Evariste 
Luminais. American art is fairly represented by about one hundred and twenty paint- 
ings, engravings and pieces of sculpture, by ninety artists) The Americans who ap- 
pearito have made the most impression, are Daniel R. Knight and Alexander Harri- 
son, of Philadelphia, and Henry Bacon, of Boston. The total number of exhibits is 
five thousand, of which one-half are paintings. 


It has been de- 


There is talk of a “«Salon des Refusés” in Paris this year. 
More than three hun- 


cided to hold an exhibition at Nevers this summer. 
dred Americans are studying art in Paris at present. Vasclav Bedzik’s «¢ Condem- 
nation of John Huss” is on exhibition in Paris. The owners of the Colonna 
Raphael ask so great a price for it that the London National Gallery has had it packed 
for removal. -The Prince Corsini lately sold to the city of Rome, for five hundred 
thousand dollars, his palace and gardens, situated opposite the Farnesina. At the 
Agnado sale in Paris, recently, Murillo’s “ Portrait of a Saint” brought ten thousand 
doliars, and Rembrandt’s “ Flight into Egypt” $6,330. 


About ten miles from Tunis, a series of fine mosaics, with Latin inscriptions, have 
been found. The Stadio will shortly begin to issue etchings with every two or 
three numbers. Arthur Quartley has several small upright marines under way. 

W. H. Lippincott is painting a series of fine decorative panels. The 
directors of the Fine Art Institute at Montreal have closed the school and dismissed the 
principal, Abbé Chabert. Cause, financial embarrassment. J. Alden Weir sails 
shortly for France, where he will be professionally engaged for an indefinite time. 

The great temple at Luxor is being excavated. Constant Mayer is altering 
his “ Widowhood,” so that the principal figure alone remains. 


Alexandre Dumas is writing a biography of Hans Makart, and is collecting copies 
of all his paintings, which are to adorn the book. Eleven other biographies of promi- 
nent living artists are projected. 


Mr. Samuel A. Coale, of St. Louis, proposes to build an art gallery at Saratoga. 

The ancient gate of the Scheldt at Antwerp, erected, in 1624, in honor of 

Philip 1V., from plans by Rubens, has been lately removed to make room for the new 

docks. After being repaired, it is to be erected as near to the original site as possible. 

_ The greater part of the illustrations to Mr. James’s article on Du Maurier, in 

the May Century, is the work of pupils of the wood-engraving school at the Cooper 
Institute, New York City. 


In some excavations on the site of the old Norman castle at Bungay, England, 
recently, the workmen came on a slab of stone which was found to weigh over half a 
ton. ‘I’his, on removal, disclosed a spiral stone staircase. At its foot was a vault, forty- 
eight feet long by thirty wide, supported on two rows of Norman columns. From the 
remains of chains and fragments of bones at one end of the vault, it is conjectured it 
was used as the dungeon of the castle, in which Sir Hugh Biggott practised great 
cruelties in the reign of King Stephen. In the remainder of the vault were portions 
of armor, fine battle-axes in wonderful preservation, and a crock or earthenware vessel 
containing a large quantity of silver coins, the value of which it was impossible to 
judge, their weight alone being over thirteen pounds. 


J. W. Bouton, New York, will take subscriptions for the eight parts of the new 
“Ouvrage d’Art” of the French Society of Water-Color Painters, at nine dollars a 
part.———Mr. G, A. Audsley, of Liverpool, the author of “ Keramic Art of Japan,” 
has in preparation a book on chromo-lithography. —_— From the report for last year 
of the directors of the London National Gallery, we learn that during the year 896,000 
persons visited the gallery on public days, while 34,260 persons appeared onstudents’ 
days, paying £856, against £719 in 1881. 

The frontispiece of the June Cex¢tury will be an engraving from Woolner’s bust of 
Tennyson, to accompany an article, by E. W. Gosse, on “ Living English Sculptors.” 
The body of the article will be illustrated with full-page engravings of the best work 
of the several sculptors, with sketches of their studios. 


Dr. Bode has recently bought for the Berlin Gallery two important pictures, com- 
monly attributed to Rembrandt, which were in the exhibition of the English Royal 
Academy, last winter. These works were the property of Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, M. P., 
and entitled  Daniel’s Vision,” and “ Susannah and the Elders.” The former has been 
variously attributed to Lievens or Eckhout, rather than to Rembrandt. 


Mr. Boehm’s bronze statue of Sir Francis Drake, which the Duke of Bedford has 
presented to the town of Tavistock, will be unveiled, near the end of July, by the 
Prince of Wales. ‘The Prince will be the guest of the Duke on this occasion. 


The value of the chief art collections of Paris is estimated as follows: The Duc 
d’Aumale, fifteen million dollars; the Baron de Rothschild, ten million; Sir Richard 
Wallace, eight million; M. Secretan, two million, including thirty pictures by Meis- 
sonier; M. Defoer-Bey and the Count de Greffuhle, each six hundred thousand; Ma- 
dame Cossin, one million ; and M. Edouard André and Mr. William Stewart, four hun- 
dred thousand each. 
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LITERATURE. 
A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF THE UNIIED STATES IN 1840.* 

‘] ‘HE publication of the letters written by M. de Bacourt, during his 

l stay in the United States as the French Minister, from 1840 to 
1842, is an event that might well recall the ‘‘ Monsieur Tonson come 
again,’’ of Colman’s old play. Here we have the typical Frenchman, 
pupil and secretary of Talleyrand, who has spent his life in the midst 
of courts, in Paris, London and Carlsruhe, suddenly transferred to the 
United States; and after forty years his complaints and griefs come to 
us with all the freshness of the days and nights spent by the writer in 
his uncomfortable exile. America he found a second-rate England, 
and Americans third-rate Englishmen. Philadelphia, which in 1840 he 
declared the scientific capital of the country, was all excitement, first 
over Fanny Ellser, and then over Dickens; and, although he was 
better pleased in this city than anywhere else, he tells very disagreeable 
stories about his own countrymen and women, and abuses those he 
found in New York. His colleagues, Bodisco, the Russian, and Fox, 
the British Minister, he describes as fools, the one affecting age, the 
other youth. Washington, itself, was neither town nor country, and 
he is in despair over the want of etiquette, the bad manners, the 
wretched roads, the expense of living, the miseries of the French 
boarding-houses, and the failure of his efforts to control legislation in 
favor of French interests. He tells at length a story of a cab-driver 
who coolly borrowed his passenger’s umbrella to protect himself in a 
driving storm, and he thinks the independence of the American work- 
man proportionate to his inefficiency. He describes a visit to Gallatin, 
and gives his account of the distinguished French exiles who made their 
homes in Philadelphia ; and he carefully reports the tributes to Talley- 
rand’s greatness paid by all the Americans who had met him. He finds 
constitutional government only another form of human folly, and 
wonders how long society can exist in a country without police. He 
reiterates his praise of Philadelphia as the finest town he had seen, and 


-finds New York too noisy, Boston too cold, and Washington an incom- 


plete workshop. Van Buren, he reports, did not understand a word of 
European politics, although he was the best-mannered American states- 
man he met; while of a South Carolinian, grandson of a French mar- 
guise, he can only say that he was very well—for an American! Wash- 
ington, unpaved, unlighted and unclean, was in his eyes typical of the 
whole country, with its vast material resources, its people too busy 
making money to understand its uses, and too vain to learn. However, 
he found the Hudson finer than the Rhine, and he approved of 
Niagara. 

Between printer and proof-reader, editor (a niece married to a 
Mirabeau, but carefully announcing her disapproval of the great man- 
who made that name famous,) and writer, there is an amusing list of 
misprints of names of persons and places,—Gaims for Gaines, Hunster 
for Hunter, Crit#iden for Crittenden, Coro// for Carroll, Galwerston 
for Galveston, Bidole for Biddle; and the Indian and classical names 
in New York figure as Aswega, Mohawck, Uttica, Onesda, Skunacles, 
Bochester, Bunker's Hise, and so on to the end. He chronicles with 
delight the successful termination of the Prince de Joinville’s visit ; he 
was obliged by his punctilious father, Louis Philippe, to make a second 
journey across the ocean, to atone for some slight to the President. 
M. de Bacourt chuckles over the discovery that Louis Napoleon, during 
his exile in this country, had ascribed to Racine a verse of Voltaire’s 
which he had written in a young lady’s album. In his prison, as he 
calls Washington, he studied the great men around him, and found 
Webster pompous, until he got tipsy at a dinner at the President’s, when 
his effusive friendship was intolerable. Tyler was heavy and tiresome, 
his daughter pretentious and ridiculous; John Quincy Adams, bitterly 
hostile to the whole world, and especially to the French Minister, for 
his effort to interfere in Congressional legislation. The Bayards he 
laughs at for their claim of descent from the great French knight of that 
name, in spite of his having died a bachelor! The French residents in 
New York protested to their Government at home against Bacourt’s 
conduct, and he, in turn, denounced them as abominable rogues, living 
by fraud, and afraid to return to France, while he had in vain en- 
deavored to help them, only to find himself in trouble of every kind in 
the vain effort to protect them from their own follies and worse. He 
finds Washington’s portrait detestable, and wonders whether it is only 
Healy’s carelessness or the fault of the original. He ridicules Tocque- 
ville and Michel Chevalier for their accounts of America, and abuses 
the French academies for having rewarded these two writers for exag- 
gerated and falsified descriptions of a country that has no institutions 
worth describing and no future worth observing. He is delighted with 
the prospect of a return home to Europe, blesses Heaven for the escape 
from his wretched exile, and rejoices at having escaped the infliction of 
an American wife. 

The book is full of follies; and yet it has the merit and interest of 
being a record of the honest impressions of the country and the people, 
as the writer saw them from a fairly favorable point of view. It does 
not reflect much credit on the author’s common sense, or skill and 


*« De Bacourt. Souvenirs d’un Diplomate: Lettres Intimes sur l’Amérique.” 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1882. 
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fitness as a diplomatist ; but it may serve a useful purpose in enabling 
us to see ourselves reflected in the eyes of a foreigner of distinguished 
position, and experienced in the world of Europe. It would be curious 
to compare his opinions with those of Lord Morpeth, who was in this 
country at the same time, and to see how far the English nobleman and 
the French diplomatist agreed or varied in their report of men and 
things in America in 1840. 


‘¢DraLEct Ta.es.’’—(By Sherwood Bonner. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.)}—Among the oddly assorted group of novels which blos- 
somed forth for a season in the sunflower dress of Messrs. Harper’s 
‘‘ Library of American Fiction,’’ was one little Southern story which in 
its fresh young promise claimed a pussing smile of good-will, and de- 
served a bright, if not a permanent, career. The plot was slight to 
fragility, and there was a certain lack of decision in the drawing of the 
characters; but the book had nothing conventional about it. It was 
obviously a study from life; it was written in a clear, pure style; and 
its faults were those of an unpractised, but by no means unliterary, 
hand. Since ‘‘ Like Unto Like,’’ there has been no new novel from 
the pen of Sherwood Bonner ; but the signature has attracted attention 
in the pages of the Harper periodicals and of Lippincott’s Magazine, 


mainly in connection with a series of remarkable short stories dealing. 


with Western and Southwestern life. In these sketches, which are now 
gathered into a book, there is no lack of vigor or precision. The style 
is terse and expressive ; the characters are defined by a few clear, lead- 
ing strokes ; and the story is told with such off-hand directness that we 
could almost wish at times for a little of the rejected padding to round 
and complete the impression. Not that the effect is inartistic. Quite 
the contrary; but we feel that a finer art would have given a little more, 
—that the euphony of the thought, not that of the phrase, requires it. 
This brevity of style belongs of necessity to a certain class of subject ; 
but it is rarely that we find it used as effectively, and at the same time 
with such entire freedom from imitation, as in “ Dialect Tales.’’ Our 
Western story-tellers have so uniformly rushed forward in the path 
cleared for them by Bret Harce, that it is refreshing to come across a 
picture of Western life, however slight, that is drawn from the life, 
itself, without reference to Colonel Starbottle or the men of ‘‘ Sandy 
Bar.”’ 

Sherwood Bonner’s West lies east of the Rocky Mountains, and her 
stories divide naturally into three groups, as definitely marked by the 
treatment as by the locality in which the scene is laid. One of these 
groups deals with Tennessee and the ‘‘ moonshiners ;’’ another consists 
of humorous Southern stories, with a good deal of not overdone negro 
dialect ; while the third belongs to a ground newer in fiction than 
either of these,—one that is geographically nearer io Mr. Eggleston’s 
‘¢ Hoosier ’’ country, though socially distinct from it. The scene is 
the Illinois prairie (in local parlance, ‘‘ perarer’’), the characters being 
taken from a class of well-to-do farmers, above the Hoosiers in thrift 
and intelligence, but sufficiently isolated to preserve a local flavor in 
speech and customs. The author has been very happy in bringing out, 
without in the least exaggerating them, these little peculiarities. The 
dialect of the stories is a mere carelessness of pronunciation, hardly 
more marked than that heard in some parts of New England. As com- 
pared with a New England dialect, it has, if we may so express it, more 
‘¢slip’’ than ‘‘twang,’’ and indicates a limp, rather than an augular, 
habit of mind. 

The ‘‘nine-mile perarer’’ is Sherwood Bonner’s peculiar province, 
and the scene of one of her sweetest and homeliest stories,—that of 
Janey Burridge. ‘‘ Hieronymus Pop and the Baby”’ is sure to be a fa- 
vorite, for its clever touches of negro character and the opportunity 
which it offers for a hearty laugh; but we are inclined to prefer on 
some accounts the set of ‘‘moonshine’’ tales, particularly the little 
sketch, scarcely developed into a story, of ‘‘The Bran Dance at the 
Apple Settlement,’’ a singularly vivid and happy bit of characterization 
which brings the boisterous gayety of a country festival irresistibly be- 
fore us, and makes us see the bran fly under the dancers’ feet in the 
fresh mountain wind. 

On the whole, what we welcome most heartily in these ‘‘ Dialect 
Tales’’ is their bracing humor, mixed with tolerance and sympathy. It 
is the attitude of a young, buoyant intelligence, which moves eagerly 
from one field to another, finding new material on all sides and looking 
at it with clear, untrained eyes. A writer of this disposition is not 
likely to go backward, and is certainly more wholesomely and promis- 
ingly employed than in carefully nursing a talent. 


Mr. S. C. Hat’s REcoLLEcTIONS.—Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall 
devoted a life-time to useful literary labors, and their long series of 
publications have been heartily appreciated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This volume is in some sense a tribute paid by the American 
publishers whose imprint it bears to the interest that is always felt in 
those who have been so long before the public. After fifty-six years of 
happy married life, the union so productive of happiness to thousands 
of readers was dissolved by the death of the wife. Her husband now 
gathers together (‘‘ Retrospect of a Long Life, from 1815 to 1883.” 
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By S. C. Hall. New York: D. Appleton & Co.,) his reminiscences 
of his own long and active career, and tells the story of his youthful 
days, of the newspaper press during the early years of his own connec- 
tion with it, of the Parliaments in which he was an industrious reporter, 
of the numerous periodicals with which he and his wife were connected 
as editors or contributors, and especially of the Art Journa/, which he 
edited for forty-two years, and in which many of their joint produc- 
tions were first printed. His recollections of early art manufacture, of 
art and artists in Paris and Germany, of the numerous public charities 
to which he and his wife lent a helping hand, of Father Mathew, ofa 
whole alphabet of authors, artists and actors, of Scotland and Ireland 
as he knew them at different periods, are all graceful and agreeable. 
The tribute to his wife’s memory is touching in its affection, and in 
the recollection of that community of faiths, of studies, of interests, 
and of work, that characterized the whole of their long and unbroken 
career of usefulness. The Halls were in no sense great literary charac- 
ters, but they were the central figures around which there were grouped 
in succession nearly all of the great figures in the three-score years of 
the life described in this volume, and it has a special merit in the 
characteristic honesty and simplicity of its story. 





Mr. KENNEDY’s LirE oF Dr. Hotmes.—Though somewhat un- 
eventful in a general sense, the life of the genial ‘‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table’’ furnishes excellent material for the biographer, and 
in the volume just issued (‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes: Poet, Littérateur, 
Scientist.’” By William Sloane Kennedy. Eoston: S. E. Cassino & 
Co.,) this material has been so well utilized that we have a storehouse 
of information concerning the simple facts of the poet’s life, and at the 
same time a volume which can be taken up at random, in full confidence 
of finding chatty, delightful paragraphs, choice crumbs of Beacon 
Street philosophy, unweighted by any atiempi at the formal bio- 
graphical manner. Mr. Kennedy evidently understands the method 
which lends to biography its principal charm,—that easy familiarity 
between author and reader which places both in mental dressing-gown 
and slippers. In the present instance, he has been especially fortunate 
in his subject. Dr. Holmes requires just such treatment ; an optimist 
of the most pronounced type, he sheds a ray of sunshine on the page 
which treats of him; an unequalled writer of light essay and vers de 
société, his work rarely calls for that grave form of criticism which can 
only be embodied in rigid and profound phruse; hence, Mr. Kennedy 
has been able to give rein to his natural aptitudes, and the result ‘is a 
very pleasant book. An appendix is added which furnishes a very 
complete bibliography of the writings of Dr. Holmes, chronologically 
arranged, and leaves nothing to be desired in edi‘orial accuracy. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE poem which furnishes the title to Mr. Gregory’s book (“ Lenore, and Other 
Poems.” By Edward S. Gregory. Lyachburg, Va.: J. P. Bell & Co., 1883,) 
is an attempt to render into English verse the German ballad of the same name by 
Biirger,—a ballad which appears to have had f-culiar attractions for translators, 
since Mr. Gregory’s effort is, according to his own computation, the twelfth one in this 
direction. Taking into considerction the “ plentiful lack ” of originality which, even in 
Biirger’s time, the theme must have possessed, we should think that Mr. Gregory’s muse 
might readily have found better employment, especially as the translations from Horace 
in this volume show him to be capable of quite resp ctable flights. In «A Roman 
Lawyer in Jerusalem,” we are presented with a supplemert to Mr. W. W. Story’s well- 
known narrative poem upon the motives of Judas Iscariot; but the workiuanship of the 
supplement falls much below the standard of Mr. Story’s rather remarkable production. 
Mr. Gregory is fairly successful when he app.oaches the pastoral manner, and such 
homely pieces as “‘ The Kettle’s Song” give evidence of a trve sentiment. A more 
careful proof-reading would have spared the volume the disfigurement of numerous 
typographical errors. 


The literature of travel, whose bulk, it must be confessed, has assumed rather 
alarming proportions, receives a very acceptable gddition in the volume of Dr. Vincent, 
just issued by the Messrs. Scribner (“In the Shadow of the Pyrenees, from Basque- 
Land to Carcassonne.” By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D.). Starting from Bayonne, the 
reader is carried along in easy chapters to Auglet, and thence, skirting the coast of the 
Bay of Biscay, down to Saint-Jean-de-Luz, and so on and on, making many pleasant 
acquaintances by the way, and picking up a real know'edge of local customs and of 
that peculiar local tradition which is something less tka. history and something more 
than folk-lore, and which possesses withal a deeper interest to the observant traveller 
than do either of these. Not the least agreeable feature of the book is the tendency 
to occasional philosophic digression in which the author indulges, and wherein we 
catch glimpses of a well-matured judgment brought to bear upon life and character as 
they have presented themselves during the tour. Dr. Vincent’s style is decidedly pic- 
turesque; and there are bits of description which the reader will find pleasure in going 
over several times. The volume is adorned by four artistic etchings, and rendered 
more serviceable by as many maps. In these particulars, ‘as well as the subject-matter, 
it is a capital piece of book-making. 


In “ The Blockade and the Cruisers,” Professor J. R. Soley, of the United States 
Naval Academy, has written a concise but satisfactory history of an important part of 
the War of the Rebellion. Beginning with an account of the naval forces at the open- 
ing of hostilities, Mr. Soley describes the blockading operations, with the futile attempts 
of the Southerners to break the obstruction which was as fatal to the Confederacy as the 
Federal armies. The book then goes on to describe the doings of the « Alabama” 
and the other commerce destroyers. In a treatise of its size, not much detail can be 
given, but a sufficient general view is provided. Legal aspects and international rela- 
tions are particularly well studied. Mr. Soley writes impartially and without passion ; 
the theme, itself, is one of the most fascinating in the record of the war, and the 
author has produced a really model piece of condensed history. A number of maps 
tend to materially help the reader, and there is in addition a full index. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

© 
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There is a general impression that the novel and play founded upon mining life 
have had their day. The play of this kind has, indeed, exhausted its popularity; but 
Miss Mary Hallock Foote has shown in her “ Led-Horse Claim” that there is room yet 
in plenty on this ground for fiction. To be sure, it must be “a more removed ground.” 
It will not do in this day to attempt to repeat Bret Harte’s successes,—the “Tales of 
the Argonauts” have been told; but the later phases of mining life well deserve their 
historians. Miss Foote chooses the tone of this little book very felicitously. The 
coarseness of the environment is indicated, rather than dwelt upon, and there is no 
imitation of the Harte method. There is a generation between the two periods, and 
the primitive camp has been replaced by the big, straggling town, with all the modern 
improvements. ‘The interest in this book, however, is as novel as in the earlier pic- 
tures of California life; and it is vividly and powerfully sustained. It is a very original 
and striking performance, fully equal, in general effect, to Mrs. Burnett’s «« Lass 0’ Low- 
ries,” though with nothing in it as fine as the central character of that book. (Boston: 
j. R. Osgood & Co.) 


«“ Vhe American Citizen’s Manual. Part II.,” is devoted to the functions of State 
and Federal government. The first part considered especially the electorate, the civil 
service, etc., and this volume follows logically upon those studies. It considers in turn 
the questions of personal rights, protection to property, war powers, foreign relations, 
naturalization, the regulation of commerce, etc., under the Federal compact and under 
State government, local taxation, corporations, education, etc. Mr. W. C. Ford offers 
in these volumes a very complete summary of an intricate and difficult subject. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) . 

Mrs. Isabella L. Bird has made herself a deserved repute as a writer of agreeable 
books of travel. Her « Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” has been acknowledged one of the 
cleverest books in that line, of late years. 
put out another book so quickly ; for interest in the « Unbeaten Tracks ” yet runs high. 
But this is one of the commonest mistakes of a successful author. “The Golden 
Chersonese ” (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,) is a record of travel in the Malay 
Peninsula. Japan has a very peculiar interest for Englis': readers,—an interest which 
this new ground of our accomplished traveller cannot claim. The book, therefore, is 
not as pleasing a one as the last, but it is quite as well written, and whatever falling off 
may be felt rests entirely in the subject. The volume is neatly, though not abundantly, 
illustrated. 


A second edition has been called for of Harriet H. Robinson’s « Massachusetts in 
the Woman Suffrage Movement,”—a fact which bears out our own estimate of the 
work, as expressed upon its first appearance, rather more than a year ago. We then 
found it to contain much interesting and important matter; and to these stores of infor- 
mation have been added considerable new information, and also verifications of certain 
statements made in the first edition. The present issue has, in fact, been revised and 
corrected throughout, and, as said in the first instance, “ will well repay perusal by 
those interested in the subject.” 


A little work put out by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, entitled “ Authors and Pub- 
lishers,” is a manual of suggestions for beginners in literature. It gives directions for 
the preparation of manuscript for the press, instructions for proof-reading, details of 
book-manufacturing, and many other practical hints of that nature. It also explains the 
Unitéd States copyright law, and gives information concerning international copyrights. 
The author’s name is not published, but he is to be given credit for a very sensible and 
unpretentious volume, which will be found, we have no question, of real use in many 
cases. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. By Theodore T. Munger, Author of «On the Threshold.” 


Pp. 397. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


By Richard P. Hallowell. Pp. 227. 


‘THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 


$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
phia.) 

(“Trans-Atlantic” Series.) By William Sime. Pp. 412. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


KING CAPITAL. $0.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS IN LITERA- 
TURE [Erc.]. Pp. 96. $1.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

By Isabella B. Bird (Mrs. 

(Porter & 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, AND THE WAY THITHER. 
Bishop). Pp. 483. $2.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Woman’s PLAcE To-Day. By Lillie Devereaux Blake. $0.20. John W. 


Lovell Company, New York. 


Pp. 170. 


‘THE PosstBILITy OF NoT DyiInG: A SPECULATION. By Hyland C. Kirk. Pp. 112. 
$0.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


VELAZQUEZ AND MuritLo: A DESCRIPTIVE AND HIsTORICAL CATALOGUE OF DON 
DIEGO DE SILVA VELAZQUEZ AND BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO, COMPRISING 
A CLASSIFIED List OF THEIR PAINTINGS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS [ETC.]. By 
Charles B. Curtis, M. A. Pp. 424. J. W. Bouton, New York. SampSon Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington, London. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


M JOSEPH REINACH, Gambetta’s secretary, has in the press a history of the 
{Vi Gambetta Cabinet. The novel, « Democracy,” is now ascribed to Mrs. 
Henry Adams, a daughter-in-law of Charles Francis Adams. A number of biog- 
raphies of the late A. H. Stephens are in preparation, but the only authoritative one is 
that by R. M. Johnston and William H. Brown. An ancient manuscript “ Life 
of St. Patrick,” in Latin, which formerly belonged to an Irish monastery at Wiirzburg, 
has come to light in the Royal Library, Brussels. 





Several well-known men of letters are candidates for the Clark lectureship, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Among them are Messrs. T. W. Ward, Leslie Stephen, E. 
W. Gosse, Edward Dowden, and the Rev. A. Ainger, the biographer of Lamb. 

«Pear Culture for Profit,” Mr. P. T. Quinn’s valuable little book, which was out of 
print after having sold eight thousand copies, is announced for republication by the 
Orange Judd Co. The author has revised it and written a new introduction. 

An important book will soon be published by Brockhaus, of Leipzig, entitled « The 
System of the Vedanta,” a compendium of the doctrine of Brahminism, by Dr. Paul 
Deussen, of the University of Berlin. e 


We think it scarcely shrewd of her to have’ 





A great liberty has been taken by W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., of London, with 
Mr. Higginson’s “Common Sense About Women,” which they have reprinted, not 
only without consultation with the author or his American publishers, Lee & Shepard, 
but with gross mutilations. There is nothing in the English edition to indicate that 
it is a reprint, the reprint contains but sixty-five chapters out of the original one hun- 
dred and five, there is nothing to indicate the fact of the omissions, and titles of chap- 
ters have been changed. 


P. Blakiston, Son & Co. have ready the sixth edition, illustrated, of « A Manual of 
Practical Hygiene,” by Edmund A. Parkes, M. D., revised by F.de Chaumont. 
D. Appleton & Co. announce that the second volume of the revised edition of Bancroft’s 
“«‘ History of the United States” will be ready early in May. James R. Osgood & 
Co. will soon publish « Modern Perspective,” by Professor William Ware, of Columbia 
College, accompanied by a portfolio of descriptive plates. — Rees, Welsh & Co., of 
Philadelphia, have just issued Martin’s «« Bench and Bar of Philadelphia,” a very im- 
portant work, and of great value to the legal fraternity at large. 


Messrs. Scribner have prepared a new edition of Mr. Cable’s stories in handy 
paper-covered volumes. The stories in « Old Creole Days” together with «“ Madame 
Delphine” are to be published in two parts, each complete in itself. Part I. contains 
«“ Mme. Delphine,” « Café des Exiles,’ and “ Belles Demoiselles Plantation.” « Posson 
Jone” will open Part II. Each part will be sold for thirty-five cents. Heretofore, 
«“ Mme. Delphine” has been sold for seventy-five cents, and “Old Creole Days” for 
one dollar. The new edition is issued under the general title of «Old Creole Days,” 
and the design of the cover is the same as that which was so much admired on “ Mme. 
Delphine.” 


The “Old Corner Bookstore,” on the corner of Washington and School Streets, 
Boston, registers another internal change, Mr. Alexander Williams retiring froma busi- 
ness which he has followed from boyhood, and the new firm of Cupples, Upham & Co. 
succeeding. Mr. Cupples, Mr. Upham and Mr. Damrell, who compose the new firm, 
have been Mr. Williams’s associates for many years, so that the house is changed in 
name, rather than in body. Under these auspices, the «« Old Corner Bookstore ” will 
lose none of its high prestige, but hold its own, and doubtless more, in the years to 
come. 


The North American Review for May contains nine articles, nearly every one of 
which discusses some topic or problem at the present moment prominent in the public 
mind. Senator John T. Morgan writes of ‘¢ Mexico,” and sets forth the considerations 
of commercial advantage and international comity which are rapidly bringing about a 
more cordial understanding between that country and the United States. The Rev. 
William Kirkus, taking occasion from Bishop McQuaid’s recent vaticinations regarding 
the decay of Protestantism, makes a vigorous counter charge upon the Papal system, in 
an article entitled «« The Disintegration of Romanism.”’ 


Blackwood for April has a continuation of the « Autobiographies,” devoted in this 
instance to Madame Roland. “ Shakespeare and George Eliot” is a keen and apprecia- 
tive piece of criticism. Fiction is prominent in the number, as it is apt to be in this 
magazine. There are two of the good short stories for which Blackwood has a repu- 
tation. Mrs. Oliphant’s « Ladies Lindores” approaches a triumphant close, and the 
opening chapters are given of a new serial, called “* The Millionaire.” 


Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are to publish «A Hand-Book of the English 
Version of the Bible,” compiled by the Rev. J. I. Mombert; an edition of Hillen’s 
“‘ History of the Ancient Church,” for which Dr. Hall, of New York, has prepared an 
introduction; and a new edition of Miss Havergall’s «« Royal Commandments,” “ Royal 
Bounty Kept for the Master’s Use,” «My King,” and « Loyal Response,” in a single 
volume, under the title, «« Royal Grace and Royal Gifts.” 


An American residing in Montreal had ordered for his library the works of Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Tom Paine and Herbert Spencer; and, although these all find places in 
the Parliamentary library in Ottawa, they were confiscated by the Montreal collector of 
customs. The American was sent for, and Mr. Ryan, the collector, who is an ex-mem- 
ber of Parliament, upbraided him, saying that the books were immoral, irreligious and 
injurious. ‘I have not read them,” the collector is reported to have said; “but my 
assistant, Mr. O’ Hara, has, and he tells me they are bad.” ‘The Minister of Customs is 
now asked to say whether the collector is right or wrong. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish “Outlines of the Constitutional 
History of the United States,” by Luther H. Porter, a work designed on a different 
plan from that of any of the histories, commentaries or text-books now before the 
public. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have now ready the second volume of Halkett 
and Laing’s “ Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain.” The third volume, completing the work, will probably be ready this fall. 

Harper & Brothers are soon to bring out a fourth edition of “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” with a supplementary chapter containing the record to 1883, and a rather 
full account of the movement toward constitutional government in Japan. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, are about to bring out Successful Men of 
To-Day,” by Wilbur F. Crafts. «“ The Autobiography of Thurlow Weed ” is in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. Alton Faunce, for several years: in charge 
of the manufacturing department of D. Lothrop & Co., has taken charge of the publish- 
ing department of Moses King, Cambridge. Professor W. G. Sumner is revising 
for Harper & Bros., for book-form, his articles on social and industrial topics which 
have been appearing in Harfer’s Weekly, under the general title of « What Our Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other.” 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce as nearly ready : “ Atheism and Theism,” by Rev. 
John G. Wilson; “Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Including Selections from 
His Poems, Correspondence and Miscellaneous Writings,” by Robert Percival Graves ; 
and “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” by Professor William Saunders. 


Some notable announcements are made for the popular series of « American Men of 
Letters.” Emerson will be treated by Dr. Holmes; Bayard Taylor, by Mr. J. R. G. 
Hassard, of the New York 7ridune ; Benjamin Franklin, by Mr. McMaster, whose 
«History of the United States” has made him immediately and justly famous; Mar- 
garet Fuller, by Col. T. W. Higginson ; Edmund Quincy, by Mr. Sidney Howard Gay ;, 
William Cullen Bryant, by Mr. John Bigelow, who knew him intimately; and Edgar 
A. Poe, by Mr. George L. Woodberry, one of the best prose writers and most compe- 
tent critics among our younger authors. 


Miss Marie A. Brown, now in Stockholm, is translating “Sveriges Historia,” an 
illustrated history of Sweden, in six volumes, by eight eminent authors; among them, 
Oscar Montelius, amanuensis at the State Historical Museum, Hans Hildebrand, Oscar 
Alin, doeent of political law at the Upsala high school, and Martin Weibull, adjunct 
in history at the Lund high school. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The exporters of hay from Canada to the United States, who were for many years 
compelled to pay double customs duty by American officers, have appealed to the Do- 
minion Government to obtain for them a rebate for the amount illegally extracted. The 
sum exceeds one million dollars. 


—Red Cloud, through Agent McGillycuddy, of the Pine Ridge Indian Agency, Da- 
kota, informs the President that he has discovered a gold mine upon his reservation, 
and “does not wish to be disturbed in the possession of the said mine for twenty 
years.” 


—The steamer “Catalonia” arrived at Boston, on Sunday, with twelve hundred 
immigrants, most of them sent over at the expense of the British Government. 


—The Japanese army has been increased to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, in view of possible eventualities‘arising out of the Corean dispute with China. 


—A tornado passed through Atacoso County, five miles north of Benton, in Texas, 
on the 28th ult., demolishing houses and everything else in its path. Four persons 
were killed on one farm, and of seven persons who took refuge in a church two were 
killed and four others cannot be found. 


—The Solicitor of the Treasury decides that the collector of customs at Brownsville 
has authority to arrest smugglers, as well as to seize contraband goods. It is estimated 
that the Government annually loses about five hundred thousand dollars by smuggling 
along the Rio Grande. 


—lIt is announced that the Association of Manufacturers of Textile Fabrics has 
determined, with the consent of the Philadelphia Board of Education, to offer premiums 
to the graduates of the grammar schools, high school and normal school of the city, to 
serve as an incentive to them to produce designs for textile fabrics. 


—A novelty in Methodist worship was introduced, on Sunday last, at the Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore, of which Rev. C. E. Felton is 
pastor. During the morning services, responses were recited by the congregation, who 
also recited the Psalter and Apostles’ Creed. The congregation and trustees of the 
church, it is said, alike favor the change. 


—A riot broke out at Port Said, on the 29th ult., between Greeks and Arabs, on 
account of religious ceremonies. Several persons were killed and many wounded, in- 
cluding a number of police. British troops and sailors, with Gatling guns, surrounded 
the Greek church to protect it. ‘The Greek consul took refuge on board a gun-boat. 
It is stated that the European residents were saved from a general massacre by the 
landing of British sailors. 


—Tewfik Pasha, the new Turkish Minister to Washington, landed in New York, 
on the 30th ult. He was formerly Finance Minister of Turkey. 


—The Rigsday has, by a large majority, rejected a proposal for the neutralization of 
Sweden. The Foreign Minister, in the course of the debate on the proposal, declared 
that all the powers were aware that the policy of the kingdom was a purely defensive 
one. He denied the truth of the rumors of the existence of a secret treaty between 
Sweden and Germany. ‘This denial of the Foreign Minister refers to a report which 
has gained currency, that Sweden has entered into an arrangement with Germany, by 
which in certain cases she would lend naval support to that country. 


—The cab-driver, Fitzharris, on trial in Dublin, on the charge of being one of the 
principals in the Phoenix Park murders, was acquitted on the 1st inst. On the 2d 
inst., Patrick Delaney and Thomas Caffrey, two more of the men charged with partici- 
pation in the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, were arraigned for 
trial. They created a sensation by pleading guilty to the charge. They were both 
sentenced to be hanged on the 2d of June. 


—The corporation of Montreal has voted two to one against allowing female tax- 
payers to vote. 


—The special committee appointed to examine the accounts and count the money 
in the United States Treasury, in connection with the transfer of the office from Mr. 
Gilfillan to Mr. Wyman, finished its labors on the Ist inst. The committee’s report 
shows that the only discrepancy discovered was an error of three cents in favor of Mr. 
Gilfillan; but said excess “ existed when Mr. Gilfillan took possession of the office.” 


—The London 7imes says that a meeting of leading owners of steamships will be 
held on May ioth, to take steps towards raising capital for the purpose of building 
another canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 


—The great threatened strike of the railroad-coal miners in the Pittsburgh district 
began on the Ist inst. ‘The strike is against a reduction of one-half cent per bushel, 
and eight thousand men are concerned in it. Cigar-makers have also gone on strike, 
during the week, in Richmond, Wilkesbarre, and many other places. 


—Herr Schulze-Delitsche, the founder of the system of “ friendly societies,” died 
in Potsdam, on the 29th ult. Rear Admiral Edward Middleton, U. S. N., retired, 
died in Washington, on the 28th ult. He was a native of South Carolina, and entered 
the service in 1828. Gustave Aimard, the French novelist, died in Paris, on the 
Ist inst., aged 65. 








—The U. S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Green B, Raum, resigned on the 
28th ult., his resignation taking effect on May Ist. 


DRIFT. 
—-The French expedition to Tonquin has produced such excitement in China that 
it is deemed prudent to retain several French ironclads near Shanghai and Hong- 
Kong. Therefore, only a portion of the squadron in Chinese waters will proceed to 


Tonquin. It is expected that Captain Kergaradec, French Envoy to Annam, will be 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of ‘Tonquin when a protectorate is established. 


—The Supreme Court of Indiana, in ruling upon a murder case, has made the fol- 
lowing important decision: ‘‘ The proposition that the burden was upon defendant of 
creating by affirmative evidence as to his sanity, iserroneous. The burden was upon 
the State to establish beyond a reasonable doubt every material averment in the in- 
dictment. One of these was malice. There can be no criminal intent when the 
mental condition of the accused is such that he is incapable of forming one, and the 
burden is upon the State to prove that when the offence was committed the mental 
condition of the defendant was capable of forming anintént. The burden is upon the 
State.” 


—The mean English death-rate in the three decades, 1840~70, was 22.4, 22.2 and 
22.5. In the ten years, 1871-80, it declined to 21.5, signifying that two hundred and 
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| are some changes since last week in each direction. 





; antee a good dividend on the New Jersey Central lines, in order to lease them. 
| erally, the stock dealings have been light, and there is still a notable indisposition to 


6! 


fifteen thousand persons survived that period who would have died, had the mean 
death-rate of the preceding thirty years been maintained. A recent report of the Reg- 
istrar-General gives for 1881-2 the remarkably low mean death-rate of 19.3, showing 
that more than one hundred thousand persons survived those years in England and 
Wales, who must have died, had the mean rate remained the same as in the previous 
decade. It is believed that these very remarkable figures are the practical results of 
the money and energy expended in carrying out wise sanitary laws. 


—The sum of twenty-one thousand pounds sterling has been received towards the 
Pusey memorial fund. The Doctor’s Library has been purchased, and additional 
funds (up to fifty thousand pounds sterling,) are asked for to form an endow- 
ment for the maintenance of the Library, and of certain clergymen to aid students in its 
use. 


—The proprietors of the London Pictorial World have had constructed a monster 
balloon, in which it is the intention to make a series of ascents, both in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, when experienced artists will accompany the aeronaut, and the 
results of their work and a detailed account of each voyage will appear in the Pictorial 
World. The proprietors have arranged for a series of experiments in balloon photog- 
raphy, and by the aid of the latest and i:ost improved apparatus, and the experience 
of a skilled operator, it is hoped to obtain a number of beautiful views of the earth as 
seen from the car of a balloon. 


—Kentucky does not present a very good showing in the advancement of educa- 
tion. On the contrary, there is evidence that illiteracy is in the ascendant. In twenty 
years, there has been a great growth of population without any elevation of the standard 
of popular education, In 1861, there were 182,976 children of school age, 2,631 
school districts, and an attendance of 61,375. In 1881, there were 420,890 children 
of school age, 6,235 school districts, and an attendance of 129,345, the percentage of 
average schooling being about the same as it was twenty years ago. And the instruc- 
tion at best is superficial for the most part,—merely nominal teaching ; while, taking 
private schooling into account, it is doubtful if two hundred thousand of the children 
of Kentucky who are old enough to be pupils are receiving education. In this 
respect, Kentucky seems to be retrograding. If some steps are not taken to prevent, 
another twenty years will show a deplorable falling off of the school average. More 
money must be expended by the State, the schools must have new sources of revenue, 
and it is, perhaps, necessary that there should be a thorough district reorganization. 
Kentucky should have a better comparative statement to show. 


—There is a grand total of 2,632,233 electors in the English and Welsh con- 
stituencies; viz., 966,631 in the counties, 1,651,761 in the cities and boroughs, and 13,- 
$31 in the universities. In Ireland, the electors are 226,511, of whom 164,679 are in 
the counties, 57,784 in the cities and boroughs, and 4,048 in Dublin University. In 
Scotland, the total is 322,967, the counties claiming 99,346, the burghs 210,858, and 
the universities 12,763. Thus, the totai number of electors in the three kingdoms is 
3,181,701. 


—On the ascent of the Mount of Olives, adjoining the Jewish cemetery, is a plot 
of ground which has been preserved to the Jews from time immemorial as the burial- 
place of the prophets, Haggai, Zachariah and Malachi. Hebrews the world over have 
been distressed by the report that this sacred spot was about to be sold by the Turkish 
authorities to a Christian sect, which intended to build a church upon it. At last ac- 
counts, the completion of the sale had been deferred by Raouf Pasha, at the urgent 
solicitation of the spiritual heads of the Jewish community. ‘The intending purchaser 
is said to be the Russian Archimandrite in Jerusalem, and the price agreed upon eighty 
pounds sterling. 


—A well-known American singer declares that a matinée audience does not tempt 
the performers on the stage to draw upon their best resources: “ We singers, indeed, 
like to sing to the people, and nothing pleases us more than a representative country 
audience; but at matinées the listeners are almost exclusively ladies, and the muffled 
applause of their gloved hands is depressing. What we want is downright noise,— 
with canes, umbrellas, feet, anything. It is the loudness of the appreciation that in- 
spirits us.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May 3. 

‘HE improved condition of the wheat crop has been pretty generally recognized, 
| and the reports from the Western States have continued favorable. From Cali- 
fornia it is now announced that the wheat yield will be more than an average, and that the 
fruit crop will be the largest ever raised in the State. As the wheat-exporting capacity 
of the Pacific Coast is a large part of that of the whole country, this announcement is 
of importance. The report of the Agricultural Bureau of the crop condition for April 
will not be issued until about the 1oth of May,—the usual time; and Commissioner 
Loring stated, on the Ist inst., that any representations as to its character were not 
only premature, but without any good basis whatever, as the reports from the Bureau’s 


| correspondents are not forwarded until the Ist of the month, and from that date up to 


the 1oth. The stock markets have been variable; as the quotations below show, there 
The Pennsylvania shares have 
been unfavorably affected by the stock dividend and increase of capital. Reading was 
slightly depressed yesterday, upon the répresentation that it would be obliged to guar- 


Gen- 


speculative operations. 

The export of specie from New York, last week, amounted to $254,780, the whole 
of it being silver. The specie import was very small, amounting to only $20,886. De- 
tails as to the precise amounts of silver and gold exported and imported are given in 
the statement of the Treasury Department. During the past quarter of the present 
year, they were as follows: 


Export. Import. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
January, . $34,000 $2,517,389 $1,309,639 $894,802 
February, 745,715 1,424,194 291,011 986,076 
March, 284,180 2,951,151 3,243,859 1,520,088 


The total export for the three months was, as will be seen, eight millions of dollars in 
round numbers ($7,957,129); but of this only a little over a million ($1,063,895,) were 
in gold. On the other hand, the arrivals of specie during the same time were chiefly 
gold, the totals being: Gold, $4,844,509; silver, $3,400,966. In any survey of the 
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movements of the precious metals, these facts are of importance, and must be distin- 
guished in the classification of specie. For the whole of the year 1882, in which, as_a 
whole, the course of trade between this country and the foreign world was comparatively 
unfavorable to the United States, the movement was as follows: 


Import. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


$38,721,079 $17,316,556 $13,402,528 $9,098, 385 
Taking the whole of the specie movement of the year, it will be seen that the balance 
against the United States was about thirty-three and one-half millions of dollars, but 
considering gold only it was but twenty-three and one-quarter millions. 

The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 
May 2. 


Export. 


April 25. 
76% 
66% 
48% 

110% 
~ 


11136 


Central Pacific, R . ° ‘ 
Canada Southern, . : > ; 
Denver and Rio Grande, . ‘ . 
Delaware and Hudson, 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 
Erie, > ; ; ° ° ° 
Lake Shore, . : ‘ > 
Louisville and Nashville, ; P 
Michigan Central, : 

Micsouari Pacific, 
Northwestern,common, . 

New York Central, 

New Jersey Central, . 

Ontario and Western, 

Omaha, 

Omaha, preferred, 

St. Paul, 

Texas Pacific, ; 

Union Pacific, . 

Wabash, ; ‘ 

Wabash, preferred, . ‘ : : : 
Western Union, r : ; : ‘ ° 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks inthe Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
May 2. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . 5834* 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . ; ; A . 27% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation ste 43% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 65% 
Northern Pacific, common, . 51 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . ; ; 88% 
Northern Central Railroad, . : 5656 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, 15 56 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, agian 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, . . 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, = ‘ s 20 
* Ex-dividend. 


April 25. 


633% 
27h 


191% bid 189 
bid 





THE DIsPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincok?, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all gacds sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods befure purchasing elsewhere. 





The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 

Bid. 
103 
113% 
113% 
119% 
119% 
10334 
127 
128 
129 


Asked. 


1133 
113% 
1193 
oe 
103 58 


United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 
United States 41%s, 1891, registered, . 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 
United States 3s, registered, 

United States currency 6s, 1895, 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 
United States currency 6s, 1897, , : ; 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : x : - 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, * ; 131 


The New York banks, by their statement on ae 28th is showed a further small 
gain in reserve, and held $895,200 in excess of the legal requirement. Their stock of 
specie was $33,736,800. 

The Philadelphia bank statement of averages on the 28th showed an increase of 
$296,080 in the item of reserves, $21,318 in national bank notes, $348,838 in due from 
banks, $213,163 in due to banks, and $23,066 in deposits. There was a decrease of 
$214,649 in the item of loans, and of $67,360 in the circulation. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad board of directors declared the semi-annual dividend 
of the Company on Tuesday,—four per cent. One-half of this is payable in cash, and 
the other half is optional, in cash or for conversion intostock at par. As the stock has 
a market price above par, this option will be used, of course, for conversion, and will 
make an addition to the capital of the Company. The option is further given the 
shareholders to subscribe for new shares of stock to the extent of four per cent. of their 
present holdings, and this additional right will also be availed of, while the market 
price of stock is above par. The whole result will be the addition of about five mil- 
lions of dollars to the Company's capital, this being needed for the several new lines, 
branches, extensions, improvements, etc., which are in progress. or these purposes, 
other money than that to be realized from the new stock is required, their aggregate 
cost being estimated at ten millions of dollars; and it is announced that the Company 
has negotiated a collateral trust loan of five millions of dollars with Messrs. Drexel & 
Co., on bonds at four and a half per cent., to run thirty years. 

The debt statement shows the decrease of the public debt during the month of 
April to be $2,851,402.65; cash in the Treasury, $319,159,401.35; gold certificates, 
$81,333,620; silver certificates, $80,771,331; certificates of deposit outstanding, $10,- 
105,000; refunded certificates, $368,950; legal tenders outstanding, $346,681,016; 
fractional currency outstanding, $7,008,973.81; total reduction for ten months of fiscal 
year, $114,834,575- 21. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD Be CAREFUL To GIVE Prompr ATTENTION AND RATIONAL 
treatment to a severe cold or racking cough, as these are commonly the chief primary 
symptoms of a disordered state of the lungs, involving a tendency to develop into a 
settled consumption. Persons of a delicate constitution, or those having weak or un- 
sound lungs, should be especially solicitous to treat the earliest symptoms of a cold, in 
order to head off more dangerous complications. Prudently kept by you, therefore, Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, thet you may administer at once a judicious curative during the 
first stages of any throat or lung disorder; for not only are the specia! sympto..s of these 
complaints more tractable and easily controlled then, but the gene:a! strengt i and tone 
of the system has not had time to be seriously affected, and is, therefore, more amen- 
able to the recuperative and healing properties of the Expectorant. \ little attention 
to what may seem a trifling cold, may save you from the fate of a lingering consumptive. 











THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FROANT ERICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS. 
BenjAMIn B. Comreys. 
Aucustus HEATON. 
Daniet Happock. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 


j. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


. LivinGsTone ERRINGER. 
.. P. McCuLLaGH. 
James L, CLAGHORN, 


kpwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Bgown. 


Hon, WiiiraM A. Porter. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 22, 1883. 


We have used the Davis VerTICAL-FEED SEWING-MACHINE 
for over ten years, and find that we can do a greater range of work 
than on any other, and we also have saved the expense of hiring 
an extra hand for basting and preparing work, which we consider a 
saving of at least $200 each year. 

Misses BLOOD & CLARK, 
Fashionatle Cloak and Dress Makers, 522 \'. 15th Street. 


Office :—1223 Chestnut Street. 





Sec’y and Treasurer. 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B, CUMMINS. 
Wiiiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. REED. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 


REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


from two to twenty huurs’ work can be 
done in one hour. 
Ease.—As in using tiie machine one 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mistakes, annoyances and waste 


21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDTED 1784. 


Everythivg of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat, 
Over 1,5co acres under cultivation, growing Landieth’s Garden 
Seeds. Lancreth’s Rural Register ’and Almanac for 1383, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in Enzlish and 


“Time is money.” 


of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 
Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHES?NUT 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 
7 FREE. 


can write with one, two or ihree fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Typ2 Whiter is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


Agents, 
STREET, 





German, free to all applicants 


Wasuincton Horr 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Chestnut Street, above married 
RATES, $2.50 Fer — 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroonan, J. E. BrecuineLy. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 











JANUARY ist, 1883. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883, - - - : $45,130,006 86 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums, ° ° ° e . . : : ‘ ° . - $9,604,788 38 

Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1882, ; ° . ° . . . . 452,161 0o—f9,152,627 38 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate te sold), ° ‘ . ° = : . ° - 3,089,273 21 

Less interest accrued January st, 1882, ; ° a 291,254 80— 2,798,018 41—$11,950,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same, ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ : ? $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same, i 2 : - a , 427,258 95° 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled eae - - é 3 ‘ a r ‘ 3,827,758 76 
Total paid policy -holders, 2 F i ; , . 4 * - - - . $6,210,309 71 
Taxes and reingurances, . : = : ; - ‘ . ‘ 4 234,678 27 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and ‘physicis ans’ fees, ¥ - F a . ; é 7 a - 1,332,038 38 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc., . 3 : p : - - “ ; . 385,111 18—$8,162,137 54 





$48,918,515 11 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand and in transit (since received), 4 “ ; - : ‘ . $1,276,029 67 
Invested in United States, New York City and other Stocks (market value), . ‘ : ‘ ‘ - $19,953,956 52 18,072,074 8r 
Real Estate, . 4,133,005 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $x 7,980, 000 00 and the policies assigned to the ie Company as as 
additional collateral security, . . 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market ‘value, $s, 191, 139 50), ; 4 ‘ . . ‘ 4,313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these polici ies amc unts to $2,690,962), e = . ‘ 494,032 23 
oe and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1st, 1883, . - P . ° 4 540,555 9 
remiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, ; c ; . . . - 394,395 19 
Agents’ balances, . 4 fs Z ' E 2 a - ; ; ‘ 4 62,424 95 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1883, ‘ . . ‘ ° : 3 3 ° ° ‘ 326,000 06—$48,913,515 11 
Excess of market value of securities over cost, . 1,881,881 71 
*4 detailed schedule of these items will poner te usual anneal venue filed ‘with the puetene Ditartaid of the State of 
New York. 





CASH ASSETS, January rst, 1883, - - - - - $50,800,396 82 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1883, : ‘ ‘ - P P ‘ P ‘7 ‘ - + $351,451 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc., P . ° . ‘ ° . . . ° P 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid claims not preseuted), ‘ 7 = F F ° e , e P = 532350 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled fos, ‘ P ° ° ‘ ° ° e ‘ F 6,225 86 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insurance at 4 per cent., Carlyle net premium ; lactate at 5 per 
cent.. Carlyle net premium, 43.174,402 78 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, ‘January 1st, 1882, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class, : ° = 2 $2,054,244 93 
Addition to the Fund during 1882, for ‘surplus and matured 1 reserves, : = . ° ° . ‘ ° 1,109,966 
»164,210 oO 
DEDUCT.— cute . 
Returned to Tontine pee eteae during the year on matured Tontines, ‘ ‘ ; Pe 7 F 4 1,072,837 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January 1st, 1883, P ° ° e ° ° ° . ° ° ° . 2,091,372 16 
Reserved for premiums paid i in advance, : P ‘ - Pe . . ° ‘ ° ° ° -  __ 35,782 36 





$45,851,555 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent., - - - ~ - + ~ - - - > - - - $4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated at - $10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution 
to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,550. 


Number of { Jan. rst, 1879, 45,405 ( Jan . Ist, 1879, $125,232,144 Death ae $1,687,676 Income [ 1878, $1,948,665 Divisible = 1st, 1879, $2,811,436 
an. 1st, 1880, 45,705 Amount — 1st, 1880, 127,417,763 379, 1,569,854 | 1879, 2,033,650 n. 1st, 1880, 3,120,371 

Policies 4 Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548 4 . st, 1881, 135,726,916 Claims } 1880, 1,731,721 from 4 1880, 2,317,889 Surplus at { Jan. rst, 1881, 4,295,096 
an. 1st, 1882, 53,927. at risk. Jan. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824 ; | 1881, 2,013,203 \ 1881, 2,432,654 an. 1st, 1882, 4,827,036 

in force. | Jan. 1st, 1883, 60,150 an. 1st, 1883, 171,415,097 paid. (1882, 1,955,292 Interest. | 1882, 2,798,018 4 percent. | Jan. 1st, 1883, 4,948,841 


TRUSTEES : 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, WILLIAM H. BEERS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN M. FURMAN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM BARTON, DAVID DOWS, S. S. FISHER, JOHN MAIRS, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY TUCK, M. D., 

THEODORE M. BANTA, CASHIER. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

D. O’ DELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES. PRESIDENT. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORE & VANUXEM, General Agents for Pennsylvania, 534 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
\ VICE-PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 
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THOMPSON’S 
Patent-Cut Pantaloons 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


make, 


Superiority ts claimed for our 
all who wear them. 


And universally conceded by 


IN FIT, STYLE AND COMFORT. 


E. 0, THOMPSON, Patentee, 


908 Watnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


ew York stouse, 245 Sroniony. 


PennsyLvaniA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


,AILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETs, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


SHip AND ENGINE 





Buitpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 








Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








; MITCHELL’S pe cReaETS Sy, STOR 
ae 


Carpet Cleaning House, ' 
2ist & Race Sts. 








fo « ee o 
NBO ALS + 
spades Gs 


oa 1233 MARKET 'ST. 








JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





$15 to $20 Saved. 


Many a man will not wear a suit 
of clothing that costs less than $40 
made to order. ‘There is no great 
harm in that little weakness; but we 
tell you quietly that very often a suit 


out of our 
READY-MADE AT $20 TO $25 


Is every way as good as his at $40. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


The Finest Clothing. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


ADJOINING THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 114 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GrorGce A. FLETCHER, Samugt S. THompson. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & C0., 
IMPORTING GROCERS, 


CHESTNUT AND TWELFTH STs. 
AGENTS FOR 


The Celebrated 
Brookdale Flour. 


FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 














Be Adid JNANSS 


This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if nota better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them, Price of machine 
rated to supply ten hghts, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap i in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 








‘THE CCELEBRATED WOOTON J )ESKS. 


MANUFAC 


The Wooton Desk Manufacturing 


TURED BY 


S. A. 





Company, Indianapolis, Ind., U 


MANUFACTURED IN A 


Great Variety of Styles, 


AND ADAPTED TO 


kvery Business and Professton. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention, 


4 — Send 3-cent stamp fo 


r Catalogue. 





Our No. 8 
used 


Lawyers, 


is largely 
by 


Bankers, 
Physicians 


AND 


“AMV LOA 


dOLSTION MAN WNO 


.O. 210, CLOSED, 


Officials. 


No. 210, Oren. 





